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A LETTER, 



&C. 



My Dear Sib, 

I shall offer no apology for addressing 
this letter to you, because your well-known zeal 
for antiquarian pursuits, and the encouragement 
which you have uniformly afforded to every under- 
taking which promised to confer a benefit on 
the County of Lincoln, are sufficient to assure 
me that you will judge favourably of an attempt 
to illustrate the existing monuments of a small 
portion of the same coimty, which may justly be 
attributed to the ancient Celtic inhabitants thereof. 
It may be urged that by confining my enquiry 

the British antiquities of a very small district, 
little benefit will accrue to topographical Uterature : 
because the evidences of British occupancy are 
scanty and uncertain, and therefore, the results to 
be deduced from them will not only be unimpor- 
tant but inconclusive. 
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,,>S|^ph^ lloweMery is .not the fact. How trifling 
90^1^ ;M^ coQtributioa may be^ it ought nQt to be 
^pi^dion account of its narrow limits ; for it 
wXi Sofm a part of aa important whd^ ; and if 
oiri^ndly will be valviable^ not so much in proportion 
with its extent^ as of the use which ^s made of the 
9jatedpls that are placed at the historian^s dis- 
posal* It will be remembered that brevity is the, 
soul of wit ; although I am free to acknowledge 
that the shortest dissertations are sometimeis e;Sf 
tremely dull. 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibns ignovisse veUmus : 

Nam neque chorda sofnum reddit quern vult manus et n^eoii 

JPlosceotique gravem penaepe remittit acutom ; 

, Nee semper feriet quodcmique mlnabitur arcus. — Hob. , 

Again^ the study of Celtic antiquities has beesi 
reduced by modern discovery to much greater 
certainty than it had attained a century ago^ whenf 
Borlase favoured the world with an account of 
his astonifihing discoveries in Cornwall^ and illus«- 
trated them with so much ingenuity and learning* 
It is true^ that on such an obscure subject some^ 
thing must ever be left to conjecture — parting 
auguriis, portim conjectura, as Cicero said of the 
Druidical diviners * — but if the enquiry be con- 
ducted on a stable foundation^ and the analogies 
be reasonable and sounds it may be fairly pro-* 
nounced* that the conclusions will at least be 
^robable^ if not demonstrably correct. 

»" » » ■ ■ ■ ■ ^— iT^~« '« ' .111 . .1 .1 ■ !■■■ ■ — 

^ De divin. 1. i. c. 41. 
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r^ In the tollo^tig pag^s I s^dl cindki^vbuir to 

if Avoid all overstrained theories atid e^ttravagasit 

r. iibnjectitred. The few observations which' J mtt^ 

ihihk necedsafy to tnake wlBt be groandedata^faku 

arlsirig out of personal research 5 and by refening 

; cdfjr' to What I have myself examined, I may claim 

;- the merit of having brought to light a series' of 

mbbttments which had been previously overlooked/ 

flbokd some of which have already fallen before tbs 

mairch of agricultaral improvement. 

No circumstance in the history of mankind is 
more striking than the gradual progress of mannerB 
from satie^ to civilized life. When hunting and 
fishing are the methods which men employ fbr 
their subsistence, society consists of but few classes 
«f> individuals ; and these are soon instructed by 
netsessity to unite for mutual protection and mutual 
benefit. Little experience is necessary to suggest 
the places which are most favourable for habitatioii^ 
end these, rendered commodious by the erection of 
huts, acquire an additional value, if the peojde ore 
not entirely savages, by being associated with ideail 
cf domestic enjoyment. 

The patriarch, or head of a family having fixed 
on a locality for settled habitation; the wholA 
unoccupied tract in its vicinity was conaidetred aa 
the( general property of his tribe ; and the caie of 
pi^vidtng for their wants engrossed his chief 
attention. A certain portion of land was mcurke4 
out for tillage, and a division of the people was 
appointed to that service, whilst the rest were in 
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mm to :pd!Otect their fMToperty fromaggiression; and 
as (fh^y altemataly relieved each other^ tibe tribe 
beqaoile. equally expert ia war and agriculture;*^ 
Tba^gnsat difficulty, which the leader of such ^ 
rude pppulatiou would have to contend againat^ 
Tf<H|]d be that of apportioning the produce of the 
soil in a satisfactory maujien The- disputes arising 
fiTOm, vanity^ ambition^ ot other predomidiant 
passiK^QS of the mind ^ enhanced by an increasing 
population^ would at length make it impraticabk^ 
Under these circumstanoes^ some safe and simpk 
QEuethod would be necessary to obviate the incoiXr 
venience. And the plan usually adopted m. >the 
infancy of society was migration^ ^ which • will 



, * Some say the aborigines of Britain had no houses or 
cities, not because they were unacquainted with their 
use, but because they lived in such an unsettled state 
that property was insecure ; and also that they might be 
^t liberty to range abroad at their pleasure, and support 
themselves by incursions upon other tribes. 

3 Ancient writers say that the Britons were extremely 
quarrelsome and pugnacious ; that they took great de- 
light in fighting ; occasions for which were never wcmting, 
because the island was peopled with several different 
races of men. 

^ " The progress of men in discovering and peopling 
the various parts of the earth, has been extremely slow. 
Several ages elapsed before they removed far from those 
mild and fertile regions in which they were o^riginaUy 
placed by their Creator. The occasion of their first 
general dispersion is known ; but we are unacquainted 
with the course of their migrations, or the time when 
they took possession of the different oowitriea which 
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Mjonally aocouofl for the ntanerodi^ ebliMde^ ^1S(^ 
oilt by ancieat nations, and the progressive '^pif)!!-^ 
lation of the wImjIc habitable gtobe. And' whettlet* 
the i^^eaker chiefiliam should quit his *n'^tiVe Itmd'b^ 
cfaoiiee, or be expelled by power ; in either eas^^ 
he 'vrtiuld collect his followers^ an(J set dtit iui i^brch 
of new advepfltiires and a new setttement. ' 

The continent of Europe was peopled by-th^i 
grandohildren of Japhet/ and by the operatkfH 
of the above causes^ the inereasing p<)palationj 
being pressed to the seacoast^ our island Was dis^- 
eovered in the distance.^ A wandering tribe 
called the Hord Gaeli paid it a casual visits and 
iiamed it the Watergirt Green Plot, according' tb 
the testimony of the Welsh Bards ^ — ^but having 



they now inhabit. Neither history nor tradition furnish 
such information concerning those ' remote events afl 
enables us to trace, with any certainty, the operatibns ^ 
the human race in the infancy of society." (Robertson^s 
America. Book i.) 

* fiochart thinks that two of the sons of Japhet, viz., 
Javan and Tiras settled in Europe. The latter tbok 
possession of the North of Europe, with Mysia and 
Thrace ; and the former settled in the West, and peopled 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy. (Geog. Sacr. 1. iii. c. 1.) 

^ Some have been of opinion that it was not an island 
in these early times, but that it was joined to the Con- 
tinent of Europe by a narrow isthmus between Dover 
and Bologne. Britannia quondam Gallorum pars una fuit. 

7 The Welch triads will be my chief guides on this 
:snbject. These compositions, like the proverbs of every 
country in the world, were a series of truisms wrapped 
iip>tn pi^y sentences adapted to oral traasmissioii before 
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befeti VMpted to take p<>6ses^dion of it; they 'foimd 
It' '130 Wdh aria so beautiftil, thdt they chatigfed'itt 
i'rime' to the^ Hotiey island. Tbte tobk pltfefe kboi&te 
A.M. 1910; the exact period whefi Ninur fbiinditf 
the kingdom of Assyria, or a little before Ahrab^DhS 
llfrsf went into the land of Canaan, s - • ^ • . ■ " 

Tliis tribe was subsequently dispossessed' by ii 
stronger party under the command df ft-ydWii, 
th^ son of Aedd the Great ; » who, coHttotiiig 

the inhabitants were acquainted with the art of writing ; 
and it appears highly probable, that many of the abstrtis'd 
secrets of religion ; the sacred lore of druidism ; tHe 
institutional maxims of the bards, were communicated 
in this form, as well calculated for being treastired.up in 
the store- house of the memory ; for we have it on record 
that these secrets were contained in 20,000 verses; whidn 
required 20 years' study to understand perfectly.' (PI 
Mela^ 1. 3. c. 2. Ces. 1. b. c. 2.) The pubHc triads how^ 
ever, which were scattered amongst the people did not 
exceed 300, according to tradition, (W. Arch, voll ^. 
p. 75.) of which little more than a third part have 
descended tq our times. (Dav. Dm. p. 30.) 

^ " In Cesar's days the Gauls had quite lost sight of 
their original ; all of them giving out that they sprung 
from Dis ; i. e. from the earth, according to their mean^ 
ing, but Caesar seems to mean Pluto, or the god oif 
(darkness. The inland inhabitants also of Britain called 
themselves e terr^ nati, although the maritime parts, 
with greater judgment, acknowledged themselves sprung 
from the Gauls. Now both those who asserted that 
they were descended from Dis, and those who called 
themselves e terr& nati, meant the same thing, acknow^ 
ledging equally that they could not tell how, or when 
they came thither." (Borl. Com. p. 18.) 

5 Prydain formed a body politic and sovereignty ih the 



logether some scattered tribes of the Cymri thai 
were friendly to his interests^ made an inroad upoa 
tbe,island> subdued the inhabitants^ and established 
tm undisputed sovereignty.^^ Its name was once 
mco'e changed to Prydain or Britain. 

Monuments of these primitive inhabitants of 
the soil still remain^ in the shape of tumuU or 
artificial mounds of earthy which were constructed 
on similar prmciples in every part of the world,»^ 



island of Britain ; and previously there was of justice 
only what might be done through kindness of disposition ; 
^or any law, but the strongest might oppress. (Welsh 
Triad. See Owen's Diet. v. Tevmez.) 

^® The three adjoining islands to Britain were called 
Ore, Mon, and Gwyth ; and afterwards the Isle of Ore 
was broken so that many islands formed there, (ibid. v. 
ymys.) 

" They abounded all over the eastern world, (II. vj.) 
£Uid are frequently mentioned in holy writ, (Genesis 35 c. 
19, 20 V. Josh. 8 c. 29 v.— 7 c. 24, 25, 26 v. 2 Sam. 
18 c. 17 v., &c.,) as well as by Homer, (II. 1. ij. v, 604. 
Od. L xiv. V. 363.) Herodotus, (1, i.) Diodorus, (1. 
ij. iv.) Pausanias, (In Phoc. cap. 5.) and Xenophon^, 
(Cyrop. 1. viii. c. 12.) Quintus Curtius, (1. x. c. 4.) 
Virgil, (En. 1. v. 760, 1. xi. v. 207.) and others amongst 
the Latins. King (vol. i. p. 279.) informs us from 
Strahlenberg (Descr. of Europe and Asia, pp. 325, 330, 
364.) and Bell, (Journey to Pekin, vol. i. p. 209.) that 
in Tartary are vast numbers of tumuli erected contigu- 
ously on a spacious plain, which are denominated " The 
Sepulchres of the Kings,'* and were esteemed ancient in 
time of Darius, and guarded with the utmost jealousy 
by the inhabitants ; so that when Darius demanded of 
thje retreating Scythians why they fled before him, they 
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in ptD^uance of an idea transmitted from th^ 
plains of Shinar^ and adopted by all the migrating 
tribes, as parts of a system used before the dis- 
persion of mankind.^3 Many of the eminences 
which exist at this day, though perhaps originally 
ftinereal tumuli," were subsequently used by the 
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answered that it was because, having neither towns nor 
cultivated lands they possessed nothing which th^ were 
afraid of losing; but that they had the Sepulchres of 
their fathers, which, if he should discover and attempt 
to violate, he would then know whether they could fight 
or not. 

'^ The opinion that these mounds are British hasi^not 
been lightly assumed, for King asserts *' that the Romans 
never raised barrows over the sepulchres or ashes of 
their great men, either in Italy or in any other part of the 
World : and therefore there can be no proper authority 
for supposing them to have done so in this country. In 
truth they do not seem to have raised any barrows at all, 
except in a very few instances after great battles, &c. 
But these sort of battle barrows may easily be dis« 
tinguished from all others by the immense number of 
bones they contain ; and thus they may be either Danish 
or Saxon as well as Roman." (Mun. Ant. vol. i. p, 26.) 
Again, ** the raising of barrows over great men, according 
to the ancient primeval usuage in the East, appears to 
have been entirely disused by the Romans." (lb. p. 268.) 
And after some further argument Mr. King adds, " we 
may therefore deem ourselves well warranted in the con- 
clusion, that there were no barrows raised, as particular 
monuments of their illustrious commanders, by the 
Romans any where ; and therefore imquestionably not 
m this country." (lb. p. 269.) 

" These are so numerous and of such diversified 
character, that they have been classed by antiquaries 



Hifitons for qivU cpd reUgious purpose*.*^ Vfi^omi 
kiuds of mouads were appropriated to, pimdiTf 
ci^l^moDiea att^hed to Druidical devotion. ThQ 
cqpjical hill was throws up^ where it did not 
naturally exists for worship ox judicature ; and th0 
hill altai: and tumulus are alike yestigea of ibf^ 
proud supremacy of a Druidical priesthood. These 
were the sacred places where prayers and vows 
were o^red up to false gods ; and they irete 
accordingly constructed with immense labour j 
Pfuticularly when they were funereal. Specimens 
ckf €aoh of these may be found in the country 
south of Lincoln. 

Nor does it form a valid objection to this theory 



according their form. Sir R. C. Hoare immes twelve 
different kinds of barrows. 1 . The Long barrow, supr 
posed to be of the highest antiquity. 2. The 9owl 
barrow. 3. The Bell barrow. 4 and 5. Two different 
kinds of Druid barrows. 6. Pond barrow. 7. Twii^ 
barrow, the place of interment for two friends, cpnnected 
with each other by the ties of relationship or amity. 
8. The Cone barrow. 9. The Broad barrow. 10. .and 
II. Two other specimens of the Druid barrow. 12* 
Another specimen of the Long barrow. . 

^^ The affection of the people for these places was 
cemented by the privilege which they enjoyed of afford- 
ing sanctuary to the unfortunate or criminal who 
had violated the laws. The first of the seven famgus 
Statutes of Molmutius, preserved by Selden, provides, 
y that the temples of the gods shall enjoy such privileges 
and immunities, that a malefactor fiying to them fpr 
sanctuanr^ shall not be seized, or by force drawn £com 
them, till he bad obtained a pardon." 
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that raaaj of the tumuli are of vast magnitude 
and dimensions ; for what is too great to be ac- 
complished during the excitement arising out of 
a veneration that descends into the heart firom on 
high — a veneration for the sacred deceased" — a 
respect for the beloved memoiy of departed friend% 
whose virtues and excellencies are touchingly 
apparent at the moment of their transmission 
into the world of spirits ; hallowing the memory 
amidst the extremity of woe;^^ which is only 
capable of being subdued and calmed by l^^^ftp^rrig 
on the deceased the posthumous honours of a 
durable mausoleum.'^ 

^^ Thus, Abraham purchased the Cave of Macpelah 
for 400 shekels of silver, as a burying place for Sarah 
his wife. (Gen. 23 c. 16 v.) And in the cave were 
buried Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, with their wives. 
(Gen. 49 c. 31 v.) 

^^ An affecting instance of the intensity of this feeling 
is recorded in sacred scripture, as exemplified by Joseph 
and his family at the death of the patriarch Jacob, wh^OL 
they went up into the land of Canaan to deposit his 
remains in tike sepulchre of his fathers ; " and there 
they mourned with a great and very sore lamentation ; 
and he made a mourning for his father seven days. 
And when the inhabitants of the land saw the mourning 
in the floor of Atad, they said, this is a grievious mourn- 
ing to the Egyptians; wherefore the name of it was 
called Abel-mizraim." (Gen. 50 c. 10, 11 v.) 

^7 The tumuli of the Britons are distinguished by their 
contents. With a Druid, the sacred ornaments which 
decorated his person were interred. A warrior is dis- 
tinguished by celts, arrow heads of flint, &c* A hunts- 
man by the horns of deer. Distinguished female^ .had 
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' It is well known that our early ancestors pos- 
sessed little knowledge of the refinements of 
^architectural science. Their temples were but 
rude heaps of unhewn stone, without walls or 
1roof, that no obstruction might arrest the prayers 
in their ascent to the throne of God. Their 
ilwellings were miserable huts; and temple and 
habitation are almost wholly swept away; while 



idieir beads and necklaces of amber and jet placed beside 
4hem m the sacred cist Thus are all the several tumtdi 
known at the present day; and by these unequivocal 
marks do the spade and pick- axe of our industrious anti- 
quaries point out with unerring certainty, the precise 
places which have been the residence while living, and 
the resting place when no more, of our ancestors, princes, 
priests, dignified females, and valiant chieftains ; whose 
bodies were usually reduced to ashes, and deposited in 
urns of unbaked clay. In the Iliad we find some notices 
to the same effect, which bespeak a uniformity of practice 
in nations which had no communication with each other ; 
from whence it appears that not only the ashes of the 
chiefs, but also of the common soldiers were placed in 
tims. (II. 1. xxiii.) It was a very ancient custom to deposit 
arms in the grave of a soldier. (Ezek. c. 32 v. 27.) l^e 
same custom is mentioned by Virgil. (En. xi.) Hie 
mounds were sometimes erected as memorials of the 
noble deceased who were buried elsewhere. (En. iii.) 
They were often thrown up from the nearest soil, but it 
was accounted more honourable to procure the materials 
at a distance. The Egyptians embalmed the bodies of 
their dead, and preserved them about their houses in 
wooden chests, that they might be enabled, on great 
jdccasiote, . to use them as honourable decorations in 
their principal apartments. 

B 
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tbe iiuge^ sepulchral mouoda «f eartW^ mih .which 
l^y honoured departed merits ud dsdieated toin 
tutelarJjT deityv v^fl uewr be eaiM^ oo&aigi|t€idito» 
oUivion.^^' The alUdevourkigiSOjtliie of-Time^ifai 
itofresistleto progress, mows down Indiscrimioa^ly 
thfef proudeit spedtneus of human eatp the .mo«t 
axaosiite produotioBB of humaa induerta^^ but pliss«ii 
bamiUssly over -the humble turf of the earitlhbtiiJt 
oedoetery^ ipvhich nothing can remove but the.re^ 
ibistiiess >hand of man. The prodigious castellated 
s^fuotutoi at Lidoohi, Sleaford, Kyme, Temfle 
BrueTj aiad the Momasteries on the Witham, whi<^ 
were taljr buildings of yesterday compared witb 
ti-iese'BttMiumetitSy exhibit only a mass of iWiiQi^ 
fdandations. Their strength and mc^oiiiaeiieil 
wem |id barrier against the encroachments. of tbeis 
mighty enemy; but stone aft^ stcme fell befei^e' hid 
slow yet certain attacks, until nothing was left to 
tell the tale of their former splendour* 

Our foreftithers the Britons were not singular in 
tlieir estimation! of the pious principle, that si^p^- 
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18 \^eu/the tumulus was raised to the proposed de* 
gree of elewLtian> the surfEice was usually covered with a 
stratum of* chalk or flints about six inches thick, that it 
might be distinguished from the surrounding herbage, 
and noted at .the most distant point of view as a place of 
sacred sepulture. 

19 Nfimhers however have been levelled ia this distnct, 
at Rowston, Scopwick, Metheringham J)tta^ton, ^octQu, 
and other places ; but sufficient specimens reii^an ^ 
UluBtrate the theory wbich exid^ios tihe causes oi^ tJ^eir 
oiiginal er^tion. ,..-,* 
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tiot honours urere dae to the iftusbious dead; tlMff 
did not stand alone amongst the nalioBSi.of -tihie 
eib4;h/ in Assigiimg to departed kings and hel^esi 
tiiiatj in their imsophisticated opinioQ;, was.equaUjr 
dC's^idndid and mndecaying tomb^ and >a eonscN 
immd mB^l^ f&t the rites ^ Belia or Hee.^ Wt 
mt^' Idok at the poinpous maHRolmima of Gbei&m 
ik^ Htjfttke ; at the stiU move magnificent ehamel-t 
houses dS £gypt and India^ which iv^ere. leueetod 
during tibe prevalence of the solar idolatry^ ^&bA 
ebfiftemplate the vast sacrifices of time and monay 
liirhich those refined people incurred in the presetl- 
^ation of that mouldering crust which had been 
the habitati<»i of an immortal sonl^ to eatHnate-tbe 
fertensity of a feeling which could incite our haiA 
itrriti^d ancestors to dedicate to their departed 
friends a series of gigantic tumuli^?^ which, an aoQUi- 
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^^ From whom so many towns in lineolndhlre detivt 
their names, for Bdenus was no other thi^ tfa^ ^n, 
according to Elias Schedius ; who imagines, in his boqlf 
De Diis Germanorum, that he found in the name Belenus 
the 365 days of the year, in like manner as the Basi- 
lideans formerly fbmid them in those of Abraxas and 
Mithras, For this purpose Schedius writes 'Bi/X«/d^ **»tt& 
hn rj that he may perfect that number. • . t . 

B H A E N O 2 
• * 2, 8, 30, 5, 50,70,200-365 

(Montf. Ant. vol. ii. p. ^d7: " 

®*'IV!any of these tumuli in various parts of England 
have been erroneously pronounced Saxion or Danish. 
The bari^ws on Blackheath were once considered to have 
been Ifhrown up by the Danes, but subsequent investiga* 
tions have proved them British. (Hasted. Kent, Vd. i. 

b2 
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muktion of century upon ceutuiy has been unable 
to obliterate €T destroy i^^ And while the soUd 
sfaructures of brass and marble are eaten by the 
eorroding rust of revolving ages^ the simple 
mouBjd of earth remains uilinjured; its mat^ials 
will' not consume ; its existence is eternal^ unless 



p. 14. 27, compared with Dougl. Nenia Britan. p. 56.) 
The same may he said of the barrows in the isle of 
Bheppy. (Hasted. Kent, vol. ii. p. 646.) Dr. Borlasel 
(Ant, Comw, p. 41 .) gives an opinion on Saxon and 
Danish barrows in Cornwall which King (Mun. Ant. 
vol. i. p. 319.) disputes. The same author says in an- 
other place, " as to the Saxons and Danes, there is not 
any one instance, except merely in the case of Hengist 
in Yorkshire and Hubba in Devonshire, that has come to 
my knowledge, of a satisfactory, traditional record, con- 
cerning any barrow belonging to the grave of any one of 
their kings." (Ibid. vol. i. p. 269.) It is true there are 
many tumnli in Denmark and the northern cofmtries of 
Earope, but their existence is no proof that ours are the 
work of that people; for their construction occupied 
considerable time and labour. Wormins says, that a 
monument of this kind in Nanmahall employed the whole 
resources of two princes two years in forming a sepul- 
ohral tmnulus. The Danes in this country never had 
time for such works before their conversion to Christi- 
anity; and afterwards they were buried in the usual 
places of Christian interment. , 

23 The three great labours of the ancient Britons are 
represented in a famous Triad, to be, 1. Raising the 
stone of Cetti, or constructing the niystical Cromlech. 
2. Erecting the Emrys, or building the circular temple 
with consecrated stones. 3. Heaping the mount of 
Gyvranzon, or raising the mound or tumulus in honour 
of the dead. 
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removed by the busy operation of human toil^ in* 
stigttted by* humiui cupidity op; aatiqiiadan natststdbi 
lb yields to no po^er butthsit strongefitibfc aU 
pajssions^ tibe love of money; aiid it is <Mily)toj&am 
kiipiOTements of thesoil^ which amitbeiXfiluU^;o£ 
Qdodeimiitheoiyy and premise aLfruilAl and fi^adji 
fetiim pf interest^ that these imperi^hablo Daionu/># 
ments of funereal respect erected by pur patnotic 
{^refathers^ will eventually bend, 
\. Many of these hills were used for be^con^j^ ap^ 
theidfegn^phic s^^ste^ was carried to opp^idep^bji^ 
p^eetion in this district. Intelligeno6< was con-* 
veyed by means of a fire by night and a smoke by 
4ay 'p and on nrgent occasions by the simple expiQ- 
dientof shouting to each other from the fimm,p)it,^f 
these beadon hills^ which were frequently dedi* 
cated to Teut, whom the Romans Called Mercury. 
4Bd flo^any of them are called Teut hills to this 
day«?^ Cesar noticed this practice and has rcr 
corded it in his fifth book of the GauHsh warsti 
He tells us that the system was carried tb such 
perfection^ that on urgent occasions^ the people 
might be nosed in twelve hours throygb a tract of 
country 160 miles in extent. And his assertion is 
amply borne out by the appearances in the country 

^ There is a remarkable hill with tl^s oame at Little 
CoateSt near Grimsby. It consists of a magxuficent 
moimd thrown up on the summit of a lofty emmence, 
wia^h commands a very extensive view of the suiToimd*« 
iiig country. Thes^ Teut hills were called> &g. Sea 
MoB.JVnt. Gr.^. 68. ; 

b5 
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sMtikiof Ildncbln; for ^ line oif bedu^onBestenddd 
akin|;' the heath; toother occupied the anfteieiit 
road from Linooln to Sleaford by the towns; and 
a third pervaded the high land that skirts the fens 
by Wdcot, Timberland^ &o.^^ which at that period 
WiM flanked with by a deep and impiervioua wtbd^ 
iriiere their Bacred and mysterious orgies 'weie 
periodically celebrated. 

In addition to these beacons, detached' toirmli 
are distributed through the whole of the diBtrid;^ 
At Kyme, on the east side of Cardyke, m a 1JttiBU4> 
lus of large dimensions^ from which were taken in 
1820 some British spear heads ;^ and the pro^pep^ 
from its summit is very extensive. At Aawiok 
were several ; as also at Aswsordby and Asgarby f^ 

2* I have been told by an aged and intelligent war- 
rener, whose early life was spent on the heath, that this 
range of beacon lulls is so conveniently disposed, that hfe 
and his associates frequently used them for the purposii 
of amusement ; and by placing a man upon each hill, 
they could not only see each other distinctly, but wer^ 
able to communicate by telegraphic signs previbusly 
agreed on ; although they were entirely ignorant of the 
primitive use or design of these extraordinary elevations, 

2* They are now in the possession of Dr. Yerhurgh, of 
Sleaford. 

2« From As or -^s, the British Hesus. One author 
says, from Jehovah came iEs or Esus, a God of the Celts, 
aad As, a God of the Goths. Another says, Esus or 
Hesus was a corruption of the Celtic Dhia, a name for 
the Supreme Being, and the same with the Hebrew Jah ; 
and * from the same word the Latin Deus was derived. 
And a third asserts that the name Hesus comes f h>m the 
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ai'BoFton^ Galley^ Kiskby Oir^ayfHsj|fd<)r^oHleobt> 
iugto«t.^7 Scredingttwa^^s .Sfflc WiUc^ughby^fW QniKfot 
ruagton/^ Walcot, Linwood;- aiMj.;they..e<ist.'hi 
some other ]t)laoe$5 where the appeakranceo brelistt 
IremarJsaJble as to ijaerit a pqiliiciilair ex!toioaliQtt. /d 
. 'On die hi^ ridge of the heath, m I hav^itih^uijf 
obB6rv«d>^ia a seriea of lofty conioal moundcl,; tl»u^ 
much reduced in altitude hy tine plo^k^Mluk^titbif 
disteace of about half a mile fipmneaiahr^ other 
cWhioh retaib the name of beaeott hills;, all itoaiA 
posed: of a fictitious soil) andextQtding.ali99glth^ 

■ It >« i«t.... .i. ; .■ 1. Ill i p ..»!>«< iiiiii , t — . , »- 1 — j-t-« — ^ ^ 1 1 

Syrian Hizziis 6r Haziz, signifyiog strong and pd^f^Woi 
in war i fik]fin wbidi word the Pheniciiiis itad their namd 
of Mars> as out of lamblicns, Julius the Apostate sl^^ 
in his oration of the sun. This was the Triad : Hesus— 
Thamis — Belenus, unus tantnmmodo Dens. (£1. Sdied. 
de Dis Germ. Syn. 2. 26.) . f «.> 

27 This hill was opened in the year 1815, and i?ia»y 
human bones were found in it accompanied by spi^fU^ 
heads. 

.28 Probably from Caredig, the nami^ of a British cjbdef- 
taiu. One of the hills in this parish is called Cliff hiU^ 
and another Gorse hill. There are also two others^ witi^r 
out any particular designation ; and on an elevated spot 
adjoining is a, square encampment which contains .ab^Qii^t 
three acres* and commands a most eztei]^sive trf^t of 
country. 1^ 

. 29 On the north side of Silkby lane in a field called 
Butt lioeSi are thi'ee artificial hills which ha,ve,not b^en 
opened. 

30 Originally Comicton; which is derived either frop^ 
Caim, a stony tumulus ; or from the ings or meadows 9f 
which it consisted, lying at the foot (Cam) of the tqwjx 
of Sleafgrd. 
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whole line of heath. One of these hills on Blank- 
nfljr. \HBthi jU' 9 leai^ iji^rtuija^luj^ . of . stwie ; . ^o^her 
00( .SQ9f»^i?ki .l^ti^ i^ caUed Butter hill,^*^ and is 
c<v|iipQ$e4'<ofM4.)ight s^nd heape^.pn as^rfa^e of 
Mjpa^viQ^^^^ , FxQffx this emin^^ce tjbe .prospect 
wf^midiexteod over em- aaci^ent x^mp in Blankqe^ 
p4a9J9hi{paU^£li^$tila Baaks^ to Lim^oln^ before the- 
h^lithtfWM pla^led. It Qomounds the iv:bole lipe 
o£(b^aooQs£r(H|) that city to Sleafprd by Metheriog^ 
ham attd.Bjbiikne|7; and through an, avenpf in the 
hitt9r.j(K)jy{^9 the p^orthi-ejast^ the wolds between.^ 
Sfjpilsbyand XiOuth are diatinjctly visible. Frpiff 
another XQiQund on the sanjie heath the view exteijK^s 
to Wragby.83 There is a remarkable baprow on 
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»i Probably it was dedicated to Bud N^> the BtitiM 
god of victory ; and fiudner hill, in the mouth of the 
peasaUitry might easily be corrupted into Butter hill. It 
was a tumulus raised over the bodies of the slain by the ' 
cppquprors^ after a hard fought battle; and attended 
with funereal games. 

, 32 When this part of the heath was used as a rabbit " 
wfuren, and the tenants are now living who used it as ' 
sijLphi this mound of sand was a place where the rabbits 
co^^gregated in great quantities, and their burrows per- 
forated every part of the hill, until at length, in digging 
out the young animals for sale, the warreners discovered 
a quantity of human bones, which had been deposited in 
the ijentre of the barrow. 

33 The, old warreners inform me that Panton house, the 
s^at of 0^ TurncH", Esq., was clearly discernible with the 
naked eye. before the view was obstructed by planting. 
Near these tumuli were two deep and wide trenches run- 
niQg in ^ parallel direction due east and west for about a 

1 (•','" f 
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the heath within the precincts of Temple Bruer 
which is composed of clay. This beautiful mound 
has been much reduced in its dimensions by the 
process of agriculture ; but at this time it measures 
270 feet in circumference at the base. It is doubt- 
less funereal, although it bears the name of Mill 
hill, as having subsequently been the site of the 
Temple mill; for by excavations made in the sum- 
mer of 1832, 1 found manifest tokens of an exten- 
sive interment, in calcined wood, straw, and bones 
of both men and horses, forming a nucleus in the 
centre of the clay, which was brought from Wei- 
lingore, a distance of two miles.^* 

Another of these hills is situated at Rowston or 
Rewystown,'^ the town of Ceridwen, in a field ad- 
quarter of a mile, but without any cross trenches to en- 
close the intermediate ground. TTieir use unknown. 

3* This heath has been the scene of many a skirmish 
between two hostile armies, in times beyond the reach of 
history or tradition; for the petty tribes of ancient Britain 
were always in open and dangerous feud ; and the tumu- 
lus before us, contains within its bowels the relics of those 
unfortunate combatants who perished in one of these san- 
guinary conflicts. Jealousy and its attendants, hatred 
and mutual animosity, were the besetting sins of the 
aborigines of Britain, and their successors, till the intro- 
duction of laws and civilization, humanized by a mild 
and genial religion, by our Saxon forefathers, infused a 
better spirit into both lord and vassal, and taught them 
to cherish the arts of peace, and the institutions of civil 
and social life. 

35 In Domesday it retains nearly the original Celtic 
orthography, being spelt, Reus-tune. 
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joining the eaat side of the road to . Sleaford ; but 
it ia ^hnoEut levelled by the plough.^^ On t]xe vfe^ 
sidte of the .road is a tumulus which xc^enjtly w^ 
covered with furze. In a valley sfciH further to, lih^ 
eftst is another, quite perfect^ and o{ y^ la^fg^ 
dimensions. It is a long barrow, being IB9 j^ 
in circumference and 8 feet high; length fi^qm 
north to south 72 feet, and breadth fron^ ^ast t9, 
west 60 feet. The design of this tumulus is ratbec 
equivocal, as from its low situation it could xip% 
possibly be used for a beacon; and I can only supn 
pose it to have been the Bedaren of a reUgious 
oeiemony iised by the druids ; and there appears 
sufficient reason far this conjecture, for it is situr 
ated beside a large bason, now drained, which h^ 
been an extensive sheet of water f^ and at the ^pjt 
of the hill is an inclined plain which extends, frppf) 
the borders of the lake to the summit of the moi^MJl^ 
Many of the hills of this district contain an abiux^ 
dance of burnt bones and wood; but as far as j^ 
have been able to ascertain, no warlike weapon^j 
except in the instances of Kyme and Heckington. 
At Dorington, a village situated on the borders 
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^ This mound was designated, as many others of the 
same kind have been throughout the kingdom, by those 
who are unacquainted with their original destinatioi^, and 
unable to account for theu* existence on any other prin- 
^ple-^theMiUhill. 

^ This water was occupied in the middle ages, accprd- 
ing to tradition, as a vivarium by the Knights of Temple 
Bnier. 
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of that vast forest which extended to the western 
bank of the Witham, abounding in oaks, which 
hence acquired the name of Daron,^* the god of 
tiiunder^ wHoiie symbol w^ a venerable oak tree 
wtth extended branches,** is a primary mound 
wlndh b^ariy' the name of Chapel hill; although 
frthb its contcdl shape and dimensions, the diame- 
ter of its aircular base being only forty feet, and its 
6riginal height twelve feet at the least, it is impos- 
fiSble to bfelieve fliat a chapel was ever constructefl 
on its summit; and there are weighty reasons for 
the conjecture that this was a residence of the 
droidic^ priesthood; and probably here was a 
itodl temple, or circle of stones. Near this hffl 
gk'ew the venerable oak tree of Daron, having three 
j)rihcapal arms or branches of enormous iSize, 
i^Mch had doubtless existed long before the' iii- 
tH^d^ction of Christianity into this island, and 
aflfcer* braving the storms of many centuries, 'was 
finally taken down in a state of extreme decay, at 
dhe inclosure of the lordship in 17B7. The space 

bfetween this tree and Chapel hill was devoted bjr 

I • ■ ' • 
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3^ Adam of Bremen says he was the prince of the 
power of the air, and sent thunder and lig^htning,^ wind 
and storms amongst the people of the earth at his plea- 
sure. The same deity was called Taramis by the Gauls, 
and tlior by the Saxons. 

^9^ He had the same character, and was worshipped in 
the same manner as Jupiter Bpovraws or Tonans au^ongst 
the Greeks and Romans, 

*^ See Taliesin. Cerdd Daron wy. 
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the Britons to the celehration of their periodical 
gwnee;^^ and it retains the name of the Play Garth 
0t tbia day. 

Near to this mound^ and adjoining the ancient 
Mad from Lincoln to Sleaford, are three other 
(tumuli of SEialler size thrown up in a triangle* 
llicgr ^0^ also eonical^ and in the memory of 
man w^re about six feet high^ though they are 
now much reduced in altitude. Their primitive 
intention is uncertain ; and as I have not had an 
opportunity of examining their contents^ I shall 
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^^ Hiese games were celebrated quarterly, and detep> 
.mined by the course of the sun, and his arrival at the 
eqiunoctial and solstitial points ; which, at the remote 
period now under our consideration, corresponded with 
the 18th February, 1st May, 19th August, and IstNd- 
vember. But the time of annual celebration was May 
eve, and the ceremonial preparations commenced at mid- 
night on the 29th of April, and when the initiations were 
over on May- eve, fires were kindled on all the cairns and 
beacon hills throughout the island, which burned all 
nigfht to introduce the sports of May-day, Round these 
fires choral dances were performed in honour of the so]ar 
patriarch Hee or Noah, who was at this season delivered 
from his confinement in the ark. The festival was phal- 
lic, in honour of the Sun, the great source of generation, 
.and consisted in the elevation of phalli, or long poles 
decorated with crowns of gold and garlands of flowers, 
imder which the youth of both sexes performed certain 
mysterious revolutions ; for it was customary to adore the 
Sun by circular dances. This was the origin of the fes- 
tivities which were practised in many parts of England, 
down to a very recent period, at the same season of the 
year. 
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Vv^ Wrt^Snly cbnneeted with tb^ inkiti tumulus 
and formed adjuncts to the system of M^rslhl^ 
%W<*h wfts p»fetiscd th«^, ill refeifen^e pmMbly 
l»¥6e *^e tm^ symbolized by the three grh^ 
^ <5hfiEf btoitehes of ttie gigantic oak tree> whfehl 
liiav& ftlrettdy'metitioned^ and i^as reptfted to^'lie 
the secret dweffing of the deity, fiobora numini^ 
tnstar. ''•-•• ..!/•>■.. 

*»' But the most exlraordinary vestige of British 
dccnptocy of this class which I have to introdsace 
teyour notice^ is a conical hill of great diameter, 
-ffiidmof^e than 20 feet high, which is remenibered 
'\fj the old people to have existed at Scopwick,^ 
^at/the intersection of two ancient roads. This 
4iMmilus has however already been described in 
.Jrli6 History of the Religious Houses on the River 
Wrtham, p. 162, and more fully in the Scopwick- 
liaua, and therefore it will be unnecessary to enlarge 
I upon it here. 

• A British barrow existed very recently at Me- 
'tberingham, adjoining the old road. It was a 
beautiful specimen of the long barrow, and lay 
due east and west; measuring 150 feet long, 60 feet 
broad at the base, and 8 feet high. About half a 
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*^ Wick, says Sir Walter Scott, meant an open bay or 
sheet of water. The valley of Scopwick was, in early 
times, entirely covered, and formed a broad river. The 
head of the stream is just above the village, whence the 
name — Scaup-wick. 
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> 
inil6 furtlier north on the same road^ was another 

moimd^ trhich tradition denominated Beacon 'hiH^ 
although it has been levelled more than seventy 
years ; but in a more recent excavation for stone^' 
the workmcfn fbund on this spot sooeae hunkflov 
bones^ and A solitary spear head or Celt. Tbme 
beacons were placed on the bt'ow of thb' bigleest 
range of hills along the whole line of road; 

80 numerous were the British tumuli in t^ 
small district before us. They form a striking 
einfdence of the occupancy of that singular people ; 
and their identity is confirmed by the etistenee'of 
a monument which cannot possibly be attributed 
to any other race of men. I allude to tJie stotife 
idol at Anwrck^ alluded to in the Histoi^ of B6li!«^ 
gious houses^ p. 172. It is evidently of a very 
high aiitiquity^ and perhaps coeval with Stotie^ 
henge^ which is perhaps the most aiucient n^dtvii^ 
ment at present existing in the world, and wIm 
probably erected by the Hord Gaeli, the first seti- 
riers in the island of whom we have any account; 
It occupies an imposing situation on the sloping 
side of a hill, which commands an extensive pros- 
pect 5 and a considerable number of people might 
conveniently assemble on the plain to witness the 
sacrifices that were periodically oflfered to the deity 
of which it was the visible representative. It retains 
its primitive appellation of the ^^ Drake Stone/^ 
and stands about half a mile from Anwick Church. 
In magnitude it measures about 6^ feet long by 
4^ broad and 7 feet high, and may perhaps weigh 
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30 toa». The tipper part is flai:^ and th^ lower 
extremity has been so contrived as to {Hresent an 
artificial aperture through which the human body 
might pa$s in a prostrate position ; and it is of. an 
OYal 43r i)gg*like form, because the Egg was an 
coablem of divioe power; and the name a corrup^^ 
1)09 of; Dmig) the Celtic appellation of one of the 
chief deities of ancient Britain, who was no other 
than the patdareh Noah, who was almost uni^r* 
aaUy worshipped as the regenerator of the world/^ 
I have been induced to be thus particular, be-* 
cause, although you are doubtless well acquainted 
mth the existence of this antique atone, it has been 
Uttle noticed by tourists and historians, notwith* 
slianding it is one of the most remarkable mcmu- 
ments in the county of Lincoln, and can only be 
equalled by the famous Hemlock or Cromlech 
sfyHxe at Bramcote, in Nottinghamshire, which la 
of a similar antiquity and form. It was devoted) 
to celebrations of great importance and soknuiity, 
that were furactised by the druidical^^ prieBthood 
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^ Thus Mr. Owen» in bis Dictionary, explains it» 
D&AiG, a generative principle, a procreator, a fiery ser- 
pent, a dragon, the Supremb. In the mythology of the 
primitive world, the serpent is universally the symbol of 
the sun, imder varions appellations, but of the same 
impart as the Draig or Bel amongst the Cymri. 

** The primitive word drud or druid is thought to have 
several significations. First it signifies a revenger; 
2ndly, cruelty ; 3rdly, valour ; 4thly, estimable, Some 
d^V^ ' it ftifta die Celtic Trewe, which means faitii ; 
dtbei^ from Drait, a friend ; and some from the Hebrew 

c2 
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-ltt*<ltfaed'faQf' remote and beyond the reaeh of secre^ 
i^tited 'hhrtx>ry. • - * 

• / tfCh«> vse' of this > description of stoniss i»ihus 
dtociibed'by Borlase : '^^ These Tohnens tfest oil 
f^jlport^vi^ and do not touch the earth, agreeably 
4o>^ian ' established prkicnple of the'di^idsy wU6 
thought e^eiTthing that wbia sacred would 'be pro^ 
filped' by touchinrg the gimmd ; and ih^vk^an^ 
iotAimd it BO as that these deities should rest' ttp^y^ 
ithe pqre rock, and not be defiled by touohtngi th^ 
^naopooa earth. Another thing is worthy lofoiii* 
notice in this kind of monuments, whi^ is, titAt 
underneath these vast stones there is a hole or 
passage between the rocks. What use the ancieBts 
made of these passages, we can only guess at ^ btit 
we have reason to think that when stones were 
ritually. consecrated, they attributed great and 
miraculous virtues to every part of them, and 
imaginefd that whatever touched, lay down upon, 
was surrounded by, or passed through these stones, 
acquired thqreby a kind of holiness, and became 

iuore aqeeptable to the gods.^'^^ 

. .i. h 

I • 

Deradaim, Bmssim, a people of contemplation. Keysler 
tells as that the word Drsu>i signifies a magician or en<- 
^tanHer, ftom whence it is probable the word Druid may 
have been derived. 

** Borli Ant. Com. p. 167. A little further on, the 
same writer is more explicit : he says *' it is not impro- 
hable but the holed stone served for libations ; to initiate 
and dedicate children to the offices of Rock-worship, by 
drawing them through this hole ; and also to purtftf the 
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. Now, my dear Sir, there are 8o maii(j^*tpa^ttqi!^ 
extant which are connected with the extMHurcfiniiljr 
monument' before us, that it will be neoe^^ry, 
men at the risk of tiring your pcutience^ tc^ oonaid^ 
ihem seiriatiDu In the first place, it is belieyedi hf 
the neigbbouriiig peasantiry that the devil bad a 
cave undeir the basemeat of the stone contQining 
•hiiddea treasure; which iiad frequently been sought 
^r without success, because no one could fifidithe 
bottom, of the stcme ; and hence it was supposed 
that the evil spirit himself protected his property 
Sami violation.^^ Still adventurers continued td 
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victm before it was sacrificed ; and considering the many 
l^Qfative j aggies of the druids, it is not wholly iiQpro^ 
bable that some miraculous restoration to health might 
be promised to the people for themselves and children, 
ilpon proper pecuniary gratifications, provided that at a 
tertain season of ths moon, and whilst a priest offioiated 
at one of the stones, with prayers adapted to the occ^*' 
sion, they would draw their children through the hole.** 

^^ " All these things are mine," said this impure spirit 
to Jesus, " and to whomsoever I will, I give them.'* 
(Luke iv. 6.) A similar legend is related re8pecting>a 
search for treasure in the county of Durham. A saint 
called Godric had been informed by a fiend where he 
might find a hoard of gold hidden in the earth. Having 
provided himself with a pick-axe and shovel, the ssiat 
went to work in good earnest oa the spot which had be^n 
pointed out. When he had dug to a considerable depth* 
he was surprised to see, instead of treasure, several 
dwarfish fiends issue from the hole ; and with screams of 
laughter they pelted him with fire-balls. The saint de^ 
camped with all expedition, and never more attempted 
to search for uncoosecrated gold. Many such legends 

c3 
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di|g^ UQitil the esieaTfiled h<Mcm round liie >bffiie of 
the* mentutient beoanne ' of lai^^ dimttnlious^ aiid 
'VRiua^.oammoidy filled witfa water, a6 if ilie'iddl 
vtood'UL tibe centre of a lake. Then on atlenixjyt 
mas made to draw it out of its place by a yi^^t 
o^en>. who strained so hard at the task that th& 
ebiaina snapped asunder, but the stone remaine* 
unmoved. But this process appears to have prd-^ 
diAoed some effect; for the guardian* Bpirit, h lir 
^mdy alarmed at the probable success of the expe^' 
dient, took flight in the shape of a Dmke, aft thti 
ZQoment when the chains broke. Subsequelitlff 
the stone sank into the soft mud and mire kt th^ 
bo^om of the water, and for a long petiod of tim># 
the plough passed over it. I succeeded, withoirtf 
the slightest difficulty in procuring its excavation 
in the year 1835. 

In all material points I should be inclined to^ 
pronounce these traditions purely mythological; 
fcr tbe Drake stone was but slightly fixed in the 
eqsEtb, and at the time when these attempts ar^* 
said. to. have been made, the bottom could not havcf 
e3(C^eded a foot and a half from the surface of the 
ground. Besides which, no one pretends that any 
of these trials occurred within his own memory ; 
the man I have consulted merely testifies that " he 
had it fix>m his fore-elders.^^ That such a traditibn 
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may be f oimd in Wright's Essays on subjects connected' 
with the literature, popular superatitioiis, &c. of £agliffiid' 
in the middle ages. 
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diauld exifit in this enli^teiied tra^ «b borr^e^ 
allied in all its particulats to the cHginii'ltiige&d m 
druidioal n^rthology^ is a striking proof of the invittt' 
cri\de hold which ancient prejudiceB con^inod ^y^HStS 
Idgeddary lore^ hare upon the minds of mjt&. iff 
appeam :to have been a cu&tom of very atu^i)en^k)bL> 
d^rvance at Aawidk^ befoise the incloaitm of 'tij^ 
opm fields^ for the shqiherds to &eet^"aib>'fiil# 
myateriouA fitone^ where tales of oidcn^itime-'vr^^ 
caavassed over> each relating what he hod' hebfiS' 
&om his immediate predecessors. The h&fs tool^ 
li^thestorfy and when their heads bdcaniegl^ 
th^y: transferred the wondrous narrative td th^ 
i^?ct;gen)eration upon the spot^ standings beside tttef 
^^xy dmke stone which was the Bubjpot.ofifbeiip 
speipalations ; and thus the tradition has beta con^ 
veyed from father to son for nearly two tfaoQsand 

yeaus. ^ 

The subject of this legend refers donbt]ieB8"ti(M 
the observance of a sacred commemoxtttiDii^ wtiidk^ 
was periodically celebrated by the druidiGalpriioidli^ 
39 a memorial of the general deli^^ and-miiy b^ 
thus explained. In the time of the great god' Hee; 
who is the same as Noah> mankind were involved 
in .a universal projQigaoy of manners. A cotntfuni'* 
ca,tion was therefore made from heaven that? tfa^' 
corruptions of the world should be purified by ftre 
and water ; and that from the bursting of lake 
Liion^ an overwhelming flood of the latter element 
should deluge Uie earth and destroy its impure 
inhabitants. In consequence of this revelation^ a 



vessel ^as' tiOiiAtmcted without fiails^ iil whick wei^ 
presierv^ k male and female of every species of 
animals^ and also a man and w oman^ named Dwy- 
vaur and Dwyvach. When these were saVely in- 
dbsed within the womb of the vessel^ a pestilential 
'^hd aldose, replete with poisonous ingredients, 
which spread devastation and death throughout 
the world. Then followed a fiery deluge^ which 
melted the rocks and split the earth asunder. 
After this the lake burst forth^ which inundated 
the globe^ and destroyed the whole creation of men 
and animals^ except the favoured few who bad 
sought protection in the sacred vessel. When the 
destruction was complete, the Avar^y a symbol of 
the floating ark, was drawn out of the lake by a 
yoke of oxen; Gwydion formed the Rainbow as an 
attendant on the sun, and an assurance was given 
to the favoured pair by whom the world was to be 
re-peopled, that the lake should burst no more**^ 
To perpetuate the remembrance of this calamity^ 
a solemn rite was instituted by the druids, the 
chief feature of which was, drawing the Avanc^^ out 



47 Strabo, 1. 4. ; Pliny, 1. 8, ep. 20 ; Taliesin Cad 
Goddeu ; W. Arch. vol. i. p. 30 ; Casnodin. lb. p. 431 ; 
Triad ; Owen's Diet, v. Llion, and Banawg ; Fab. Mys. 
Cab. vol. i. p. 61 ; Dav. Celt. Res. p. 157 ; Bryant. 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 41 7; Borl. Com. p. 110; Dav. Dru. 
p. 96 et pas ; and vid. my Hist. Bev. p. 1 1. 

*8 The eastern nations during the performance of their 
religions exercises, nsed the ceremony of drawing th« 
shrine of their deity with oxen ; which may be die reasoii 
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^ « piece of conaecrated ^ater by la^yqk^. nf^^g^f 
called thie Yiihea Banawg^ whipkn^/^reifigurAtfy^bf 

said to belong to Hee the mighty* , 

.. Now, for the better .^nderstandu^,o|F itb^s ^i^bf 
j<eot> it' may be observed that the male, and ^P^^P^ 
deities of British mythology, HE£;a^d Qj&u,id^^ 
answered to the Grecian Jupiter and.lGerp^/.^ ,^^i4 
iiormed part of a divine triad, ia cwformty. wjtjll 
jkhe general belief of all antiqiutyj, a^d o^^»i4l?J 
frequently represented both; for the heathe/n 
oaiiions entertained a beUef that the deity ¥^as. 9f 
jbo^h aexes* . r , 

Jupiter omnipotens Regura Rex ipsa deumque 
Progenitur, genetrixque deum. Deus unus et ideiD.50 

, . According to the legends of the Bards, one of 



>> " '>' 11 >■ 



irhy the Philistines sent back the ark of God with the 
saine animals. (1 Sam. vi. 7.) , , 

^9 Mr, Owen in the Cambrian Biography assigns to 
Ceridwen the attributes of Venus — I think erroneouBly,' 

*® Val. Scran, apud Aug. de civ. dei. 1. iv. On this 
omrious subject the learned Cudworth thus e:;pFesse9 
himself: " Proclus in the Timoeus says, Jove is both a 
man and an immortal maid. But this is nothing but a 
poetic description of dppevodrjXos, male and female to- 
gether ; they signifying thereby emphatically the divine 
fecundity, or the generative and creative power of thp 
deity ; that God w^as able from himself alone to produce 
all things. Thus Damascius the philosopher, writiog of 
the Orphic theology, expounds it, — the Orphic theology 
calls the first principle hermaphrodite, or male and female 
together; thereby denoting that essence that is genera-; 
tive or productive of all things." (Intell. Syst. 1. 1 . c. 4.) 
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the sacred oxen failed to draw the avanc out of the 
lake^ which is particulailj applicable to the tradi- 
tions prevalent at Anwick. They recite that ^ one 
of these oxen overstrained himself in drawing &rth 
the avanc^ so that his eyes started from their 
sockets." Hence the old British proverb— the 
Tchen Banawg are unable to draw the avanc out 
of the deep waters.^^ And here I cannot forbear 
noticing the coincidence which exists between the 
Anwick tradition of the drake flying out of the stone, 
and the legend of the unfortunate ox whose eyes 
flew out of their socket. But the drake and the 
avanc were alike symbolical of the ark of Noah* 
which was ultimately brought safe to land, although 
the stone remained immoveable. The broken chain 
is referred to in the Bardic writings.** And -Mr* 
Owen, in his Welch Dictionary («• Banawg) tells 
us, that a strange piece of music was used by tb^ 
bards, in imitation of the lowing of oxen and tbe 
clank of chains which accompanied the ceremony 
of drawing the avanc out of the lake. The British 
name of this division of the island probably origU 
nated from the above ceremony ; for Coritani or 
Coriceni was Cor-ychen, from cor, a circle, and 
ychen, oxen ; the province of the oxen.' 
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« Dav. Dru. p. 189. 
. ** Llywelyn Moel. ap. Davies, p. H 1 . 

*^ The Gor-Iceni plainly indicates that there was some 
affinity or connexion between them and their neighbour^ 
the Iceni. Some think they were two divisions of th« 
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A bhort distance from the Brake stone^ m the. 
low lands^ were formerly lakes of water as well as 
wood, and undoubtedly a fair proportion of morass. 
In this situation were several British tumuli which 
have very recently been levelled by the plough ; 
but one pyramidal hill remains almost entire^ which 
k, at this distance of time^ 10 feet high^ and 180 in 
circumference at the base. At the inclosure of the 
lordship^ the line of a ditch came in contact witl^ 
it, and made a deep, longitudinal division neces- 
sary, which disclosed a vast quantity of human 
bones and cineritious remains, indicating that it 
wto unquestionably a British cemetery. I could 
not learn whether any warlike implements were 
taken out, nor what appearances the bones ex- 
hibited; for common labourers, if they are not 
under the eye of an antiquary at such times, make 
but imperfect observations on the ground whith 
they are employed to excavate. This mound is 
known by the name of Bloom hill, a corruption 
probably o( Holme; for though Holme amongst the 
Saxons signified a watery meadow; yet in the 
British mythology it was the insular stall of the 

same nation, and that Cor-Iceni meant the lesser Iceni, 
from Carr, a dwarf. (Vid.fiozholm. Lex. Brit.Xiatvj^. 1 7.) 
Others imagine that both these British tribes derived their 
names from the different kinds of animals in which their 
chief riches consisted, and the tending of which was their 
principal employment. These derive the Iceni ' from 
Ychen, oxen, and others from Cor, a sheep. (Carte, 
vol. i. p. 108.) 
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i^ireioT^'^ and 'ft is evident tlwit thi« tamulutf 
Wad' an isUnd bri Which there are iBafions fat he^ 
.lieving the avanc was landed. •' 

"^ TheDrake stone was a 'sacred ^eot of addra- 
tton ; ifor ifhas been observed that'tte druidft ibfi 
ciilcated the worship of rough stones ;♦* of '^?rfaidi| 
being ritually consecrated and converted into die 
supposed habitation of an rtidwelliftg tUity^ Udm^ 
were called after the name of onel pavttcuter god^ 
^and some of another;*' and in connection with> tbe 
dtacoritian worship, the same holy feeling prbdoeed 
(hose enormous combinations of gigantic stottiesthat 
formed the Temples of Stonehenge and Abnry, tiie 
latter of which was decidedly a serpent temple. 
Wow by the word Drake or Draig, the tntebity 
deity of this stone, was meant a serpent or drxgoo, 
the tyjpe or representative of the Supreme god or 
his priest; displayed in the famous banner of* the 
druids;*^ which was a red Drake or dragon ; aosid 



.. *'* Bardic Poem. Davies, p. 576. 
M tn the superstitions of Germany a curved fos^l 

4o.uod about Geslar is called the Drake stone ; and being 
^ worn about the neck was considered a powerful antidote 
., to fascination and enchantment. 
. 66 BorL Cora. p. 117. 

57 In this banner, which is named Gounddelw, " the 

figure of the leader of the army is interwoven ; together 
. with those of Hu, or the sun, and 7%e Red Draig. It'^is 
^ described as Brascawd, magnum sublatum ; a huge, 

raised standard, the glory of the great field of batfie, 

which was to accompany the army, flying in the breeste. 

There was a flowing streamer attached to it' interwoven 
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tiia dragon of gold waa subsequently adppt^d fyt 
a^dewoe on ibe royal standard of the kingdom of 
Mercia* 

'The traditioiki further states that the person's 
same- who attempted to remove the Drak^ stone 
by fiicaiis of oxen was Robarts, and that being 
nidicided for his failure^ he acquired the name of 
fiuttock Bobarts, which he retained till his death. 
I am • persuaded that this appropriation is also 
Hiythological, and forms a part of the original 
legend. The chief priest of Hu, or the sun^ who 
nonducted the ceremony^ was called Rhivyv-bardd, 
which easily sHdes by change of language i^to the 
more &milar name of Robarts. He had charge of 
the sacred oxen/» and from this circumstance ac- 
quired the cognomen of the bull or bullock of 
&ime^^ (Beer Sled) in allusion also to the solar 
worship; for the high priest was usually honoured 
with the name of the deity he served,^ In another 



with the threads of wrath ; and it was regarded as pos- 
sessing a miraculous power of protection." (Dav. p. 583.) 

58 The rustic custom of plough-bullocks, which is still 
practised in this neighbourhood, may have originated in 
the above ceremony, and was probably instituted in honour 
of Ceridwen, the British Ceres; and Hee himself, or 
Noah, the identical Drake or Draig, was a husbandman, 
and " held the strong beamed plough." (lolo Goch.) 

55 Thus Taliesin, in his character of the Mystagogue 
or Rhwyvbard, says : " I am the opening chasm; I am 
the bull of flame." (Buarth Beirdd. 2.) 

^ Bryant. Anal, vol, ii. p; 461. 

D 
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place we find the Rhwyvbard called Tarw Ettyll/* 
the bull demon ; and it is to be observed that in 
the British mythology the bull and ox meant the 
same thing ; and were equally objects of veerisra- 
tion and worship. Hence on the union of the two 
superstitions, we find Hu worshipped under the 
forms alike of a dragon and a bull ; and soitietiines, 
as in other countries, under the hieroglyphic of a 
serpent with the head of an ox ; and the priest or 
Rhwyvbard was not only called the bull, or buUodk^ 
but according to the phraseology of the people of 
An wick, also the drake or dragon. 

Now, Sir, you will perhaps be inclined to say 
that this tale requires some corroboration. It is 
freely admitted, and the corroboration is this : the 
oldest man I could find assured me, that he re- 
membered his grandfather saying, that his grand- 
father had told him that, when he was boy, he had 
heard his fore-elders say the same thing. This 
mil carry us back two hundred years, and the 
story appears to have been in the same uncer- 
tainty as to time then, as it is now ; and therefore 
the fair presumption is that it had been handed 
down firom the earliest times of the druidical 
supremacy. 

But we have still further proofs. 

Underneath the Drake stone is said traditionally 
to be situated, tfie deviPs cave. Now Draig or 
Drwg, amongst the Britons, was synonymous with 

«» Welch Arch. vol. i. p. 16, 17. 
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ihe devil ; and Ceridwen was called Mam y drwg, 
the deviPs dam ;^* and it is a remarkable fact, ths^t 
inany of the most sacred places of druidical cele- 
bration in this island have retained the same ex- 
traordinary designation. On this curious subject 
the learned Faber thus expresses himself : "Upon 
tiie propagation of Christianity in the British isles^ 
a variety of wild legends were built upon certain 
mutilated traditions respecting the use of the 
Mithratic caverns, or holy places of celebration. 
These were generally esteemed oracular : whence 
in succeeding ages they were sometimes metamor- 
phosed into' the purgatories of imaginary saints ; 
sometimes into the dens of magicians or fairies ; 
and sometimes, into the strong holds of Satan 
himself.^^^ Mr. Aubrey thinks that the origin of 

* 

62 Baxter Glos- Brit. v. ^jidrasta. 

63 Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. ii p. 451. The stones which 
formed the pastos or adytum in the famous at Abury, are 
called by the country people, the devil* 8 quoits. The 
same name is given to three upright stones near Kennet 
in Oxfordshire, which Dr. Plot pronounces to be British 
deities. In the peak of Derbyshire is a cavern to which 
this name is attached ; and the three gigantic stones in 
the neigbourhood of Borougbbridge are denominated the 
devifs arrows ; some druidical stones at Clatford bottom, 
in Wiltshire, are named the devil* » den ; and, not to be 
tedious in multiplying authorities, there is an eddy near 
a British encampment at Niddisdale in Scotland, which 
is termed, hell cawdron; near Darlington is a place called 
hell kettles ; and in our own district there is a place n^ar 
Swarby, which, from time immemorial has been denomi- 
nated hell hole. 

b2 
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atSi" ctiHdtis a'ppellation proceeded from the bar- 
barism and Ignorance which succeeded the declen- 
fAdti of the Roman empire ; for the Britons being 
called away to assist their conquerors in repelling ^ 

the incursions of hostile invasion, their own land 
became exJ)ose(d' to the attkck^ of hardy adveri- 
tureW^." "Thte tabre'lfearned'inhabitiahts flying for 
«ifciiy4iitb other countries, took Vrith tHem thdr 
bc^oks' knd records ; arid hence the very namiesof 
inanf phhllt monuments were lost. ' The ignorant 
tohqtieroi's ascribed the most stupendous works 
ioHM dgeficy of the devil; and hence this appella- 
tibn so fr^quehtly attached to the most sacred relics 
of atttrquity. After all it might proceed from 
quite a diiJefent cause. The chief druidlcal tem- 
ples were temded Dracontia, which was a name 
given by all nations to the first temples dedicated 
to divine worship. Now draiff, draco, whence dra- 
contia is derived, is the Scripture name for the evil 
spirit. Therefore, as language fluctuated, this 
name would very naturally merge into its English 
signification; and dracontia would become the 
deviFs temple. 

Our wonder that the above series of traditions 
is extant at this day, will be much allayed when 
we consider that only 400 years ago, more than 
one bard assures us that the old British system of 
idolatry addressed to Hee was, even then in active 
operation in the principality;^^ and we are solemnly 



•4m». 



•* He is represented as receiving adoration in the lofty 
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informed by. Efr. Jaxrdeson/^ itJ^W l^e . Wlffpf^^ffP 
of the druidieal system still retain grefit.jnflu^f^f^p 
over the minds of the natives in.th^..i?flrtjuetf'u Pf^t9 
of Scotland. , . ,, ... j, .; ..^ 

I have now, my dear Sir, to callyoyjc att^ntioa #9 
a tale of sorcery and witchcraft, which is intimatpjj 
CGjnnect^fi with, the ^uigect und^r ,ou;r pon^ider,9f 
tiou. There. exists a remiarkablq )5e;acoa,,hi^ ,^ 
|Parham dam, in the parish of Rauqeby, ; which w^f 
attached to a place of celebratiou on. tb^ l^eat]:^. a^ 
Cranwell (Crane-rwell) dedicated tp Ceridw^e^fi^.ftuc 
the Crane^ (Garanhir), in the Britisb mythql^^gy^ 
was ti title of the chief druid who rep;:^J5^iJited that 
goddess in the mysteries. There is a tr^jltipj:^ 
that a furious and diabolical witch had a ^^^d^^^ 
in a cave near this hiU.^7 This unholy beii^ 



« brevibtts implicata vipeiis 

Criues et incomtum caput, 

Jubet sepulcris caprificos erutas^ 
Jubet cupressus funebres, 
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(^b^racter of " the Lord of mystery- — tJiO' greatealh-^ 
greater than the worlds ;" and the people are ccti^txQOSi^ 
" to beware how they offer any indignity to hira^ Jhe 
Ofeat and Bountiful." The sacred oxen are celebrated 
hy a bard of the same period. • ■ * ' ^' 

..®* Hist. Account of the Culdees* p. 29. • »- 

. ^ Davies informs us (Myth. Dru. p. 245.) fromJBiyawtr 
(Anal. vol. i. p, 47.) that Geranos, the Greek nam^ (^t 
this bird, was a title of the sun ; and the priest of Cybele, 
t^Cjeaodecharaoter as our Ceridwen, was stykd Camas^ ' 
^^ I should not be much surprised if, in the-appropria*- 
tion of mythology to the legends of romance, .wbichj took 

• D 5 
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^t luusta toriiis o^ raiue sanguine, 

Plumamque noctumae stijigifl, 

Herb^uQ, quas loloof , atque Iberia 

Mittit venenorum feraz. 

HoR. 

As might have been expected^ this malevolent 
creature was a terror to the neighbourhood ; for 
the legend has reference to a period long antece- 
dent to the time when witches appear to have 
confined their attention to simple mischief, and 
holding nocturnal conventicles with the devil ; at 
which if they have done *^ the most execrable mis- 
chiefe, and can brag of it, they make most merry 
with the devill ; but if they have been indiligent, 
and have done but petty services in comparison, 
they are jeered and derided by the devill and all 
the rest of the company. And such as are absent 
and have no care to be assoygned, are amerced 
in this penalty, so to be beaten on the palms 
of the feete, to be whipt with iron rods, to 
be pincht and suckt by their familiars, till their 
heart blood come, till they repent them of their 
sloth, and promise more attendance and diligence 
for the future/^ 

The witch of Lincoln heath is said to have 
inflicted summary punishment on those who ap- 
proached the precincts of her sanctuary; from 
which such horrible noises sometimes issued, that 



w^^^m^mm^ 



place in the age of chivalry, the witch of the heath be 
not a personification of Ceridwen herself. 
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no one ventured to pass by after^fetitiitH;, lest he 
should be torn in pieces. \ 

Now, my dear Sir, as Taliesin styles the principal 
female of Britain, Ceridwen tvrachy ^^ the witch or 
fury Ceridwen f^ and as she was accounted the 
goddess of death, I should take the entrance into 
her cave to be *' the dreadful passage of penance 
and suffering,*' mentioned by the ancient m^t^hoy 
logists ; or in other words, a place of initiation into 
the mysteries of Britain, which were dedicated to. 
this divinity. The noises were probably the dui 
and confusion Incident to the mystical ceremoniesi| 
which, it will be remembered, were always cele- 
brated in a cave;*® and these appalling sounds^ 
which made the hollow cavern echo with lou4, 
reverberations, were used partly for the purpose of 
intimidating the candidate, and partly with the 
design of inspiring the people with terror, that 
they might be deterred from prying into the secrets 
of theu- nocturnal orgies. ,' 

It is further said that our witch was very cnn-^ 
ning in the capture of young children, which sfcie^ 
carried to her cave and devoured. There is a 
striking coincidence with this tradition in the {^' 



* During this process the most dismal bowlings, shrieks - 
and lamentations, are said to have been heard ; for the 
death of their great progenitor the Draig or Drake/- 
typified by his confinement in the ark» was commemo- 
rated with every external mark of sorrow. This was suc- 
ceeded by the barking of dogs, the blowing of horns, and . 
the voices of men uttering discordant cries. -- - ^ 
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tlfftt dviripg.^he 9!^lpbration of the mysteries, the 
DLD.vi9es ^ere denominated children; and one prin- 
cipal ceremony consisted in their being devourea, by 
jOeridwen^ for the purpose of reproduction jj and 
'bomagain.«» 

, But the chief performance which is recorded of 
the witch of the heath, is the terrible conflict that 
terminated in her death, at a place, whichi^ from 
tliat circumstance acquires the name of Biard^s 
Leap. The legend is as folio wp : — ■ , i , 

A knight of tried courage, during the age <^ 
chivalry, had solemnly undertaken, at some favoui;- 
able opportunity, to destroy the hag, who was a 
terror to the country. One day, while watering 
his cattle at a pond near the Hermen Street, — for 
it appears that the knight of those times was too 
chary of his horses to entrust them to any manage- 
ment except his own, — ^he was seized with a sudden 
impulse that the fortunate period was at hand when 
he might successfully accomplish this dangerous 
undertaking, and though his horses were dl wel^ 

'^'- t--.-! ---_..-■-- . ■--■ , 1 

t • J 

^ Hanes Taliesin. c. 3. It is extraordinary how long 
the relics of superstition will maintain their hold upon A 
people* We have seen how the Celtic Draig is preeenred 
iLt Anwick in the Drake stone, of which the Teutonic &*&-! 
drake or Grendel was a transcript ; and in some parts of 
Lincolnshire the latter name is still retained, under ihe 
form of Gringe, which is the local name for a mischievous* 
hogle or goblin, ** Have you seen the Gringe ?" ia a* 
fearful enquiry to a youth of weak nerves or sup^r^(itiqv^* 
temperament. ., 



* 
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trained to war, it was suggested to lirs'mihd ^ffayt 
much might depend on his selection of one parti- 
cular steed, and therefore he determined to ascer- 
tain by divination which of thefn might be destined 
for, this especial service. He took up a large stonfe 
and cast it into the lake, accompanied by a secrpt 
petition to the gods, that the chosen steed migh^ 
raise his head from the water, and display symp- 
toms of impatience for action, by neighing in a 
i^pirited manner. The experiment was successful. 
A horse called Biard answered the summons; and 
the warrior, armed with his naked sword only, 
mounted the chosen animal without hesitation. 
Arriving at the mouth of the cave, he called to the 
sorceress to come forth, and received an immediate 
answer in the following words : — 

'* I must suckle my cubs, 

I must buckle my shoes, 

And then I will give you your supper." 

When she made her appearance, the horseman^ 
without parley, commenced an attack upon her by 
a blow with his sword that struck off her left 
breast; but the witch by a sudden bound, evading 
a second stroke, fixed her talons so deeply in 
Biard^s flank, that the animal became restive, and 
endeavoured to escape by a series of prodigious 
leaps, three of which, at least 60 yards asunder, 
are still marked by the impressions of his feet, 
llie witch died from her wound, and, to prevent 
her reappearance, she was buried at the intersec- 



* 
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tion of the cross roads^ with a stake through her 
body and an immense stone placed over her grave, 
which remains to the present day. 

In this wild story the legends and ceremonies of 
mythology are very confusedly blended ; but still 
they all tend to illustrate that one point, the 
identity of the witch with Ceridwen, who was 
worshipped before the establishment of Christi- 
anity as a deity, and afterwards hated and feared 
as a malignant demon. Of this fact we have un- 
questionable evidence in the names of places, which 
time, and the revolutions of manners, customs and 
language, have but slightly changed. And it is 
remarkable that wheresoever the druidical myste- 
ries prevailed to any great extent, there still remain 
traditions of witches and enchantment. The ani- 
mals drinking at the lake were no other than the 
mythological horses which are described by Taliesin 
in his poem of Canu y Meirch, in connection with 
a lake or river ; and after enumerating several, he 
mentions the horse Beirddy which was his own 
steed, with that of Arthur and Ceidiaw and several 
others equally ^'able to bear the heroes through 
the peril of the fight.''7o 

The Druids were inordinately addicted to augury 
and divination; and amongst many methods of 



70 Welch Archaiol. vol. i. p. 43. Can it be credited 
that in the 19th century a belief in the evil power of 
witches is not wholly extinguished. See the Graphic 
111. p. 266 n. 
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practising it> was this very custom of casting stoneA 
into the water. 

In the Mythology of Britain^ the cave or pastos 
in which the aspirant was placed for meditation^ 
before he was admitted to participate in the sacred 
mystmes^ wan guarded by the terrible divinity 
Buanawr, armed toith a naked sword, whose vin- 
dictive rage was said to make earth, hell, and 
heaven itself tremble.^^ 

The witches answer to the summons refers to a 
mythologioal story related by the bards, in which 
Ceridwen, under the degrading form of a sow, 
broiught forth the cub of a wolf and an eaglet, 
wMoh she suckledyand then presented to two chief- 
tains or princes, who, through their means, attained 
to< great honour^^ The buckling of her shoes, 
w^ a subsequent addition, for the sake pn)bab]y 
of the jingle. 

The witch makes her appearance and a battle 
ensues. This is a true picture of what really hap- 
pened to the candidate during his progress through 
the druidical regenerations ; except that in these, 
the conflict was begun by Ceridwen or the witch, 
who struck the aspirant such a violent blow on 
the head, that one of his eyes was said to have 
dropped down upon his cheek,^^ which was doubt- 
less the prototype of the witches left breast being 

7^ Hist. Ink. p. 178. 

?^ See the whole story in Dav. Dm. p. 426. 

7^ Hanes Taliesin, chap. 3. 
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struck off. The remaining pftrt of the l^end is m 
distinct recapitulation of the mysteriouii ceretiiotiks 
of Cerid wen's cauldron, or the secrets of the« sacred 
pave; for her common symbol Was a motistrbuB 
horse, with the head, and sometimes the vnitgi^^ 
a t)ird ; and under this figure, she is i^preaeiited 
by Taliesin, as catching him in her fangtf a&d tBaH^ 
ing tim into a dart receptacle ;^* and ta another 
place,' she is said, on her neighing' Bteed, to tor^ 
leaped over the boundary. ^^ Fable reports thatmhb 
had a niagical horse called March Maleti;, ttpoii 
which sorcerers were accustomed to ride 'thx^dugh. 
the air f^ and afber the above feat she exclaimed 
triumphantly, '' from my territory have I driven 
the rueful steed/'^'' The three leaps form sm- 
other instance of the recurrence of the saercpi 
numbers/® 

The witch at length died and was buried under 



^* W. Archaiol. vol.i. p. 19. 

75 Ibid. vol. i. p. 65. 

76 Baxter, Gloss. Ant, Brit. v. Minerva. 

77 Poem of Gwidnaw. Archaiol. vol. i. p. 165. 

78 It may be here observed that odd numbers were ap- 
propriated to the celestial, and even ones to the infemal 
deities ; and in all the occurrences of life the former were 
accounted lucky. A predilection in favour of odd 
numbers still continues, and will probably never be ob- 
literated. Thus, in domestic concerns, a hen is usually 
set on an odd number of eggs. Palladius says the same 
thing was done in bis time. Supponenda sunt his sem- 
per ova numero impari. (1. 1 . tit 27. vid. etmm Varro. 
1. 3. c. 9.) 






*9 

• togft»«*<>^*^^?^ Tlw, a^pi^^ for :^e m79teri^^ 

alilo:iiii#({4a<^'Uiider the atones of ti^e CrDmlech 

frnra. specified ^'period^ dimqg; which he wa^ cpp- 

iidb0«€l..4ei|d;^ .and the bard in. describing the 

loitiiiliw^of Acthwr^ says that at his (mystical) 

dentin /^ tl^r^ ijM^ts WAS he placed under the ilat 

•sime.qf Bcheinfiijit/^«> , , 

i-){\G^ p^^i^. entertained considerable fearn lest 

JJieilr tor^lm^r should return to life. 4^d tbe^* 

Sai9mi^XGWf3X founded* for it was the uniform 

/pniOticQ of flhe Dnuda, when the aspirant emeiged 

ifeoiiati Ae tomb in which he had been immured^ to 

jQ[miMuBce him regenerate and bom again, 

f Tile ,pIaoe where all this 1 happened is termed 

.Biaqj^a Leap, or rather Beirdd Lapp^ the cheeriul 

l9«ib>;of the Bards $ but I think it highly probable 

that the designation referred to the whole length 

titf iToad which extends from Sleaford to the Hermen 

Street^ and constituted the line of communication 

between the two ancient roads ; and that in some 

convenient situation near their junction at this 

point, the ceremonies were performed in which 



79 Jn the poem of Hanes Taliesin, which was written 
by the prince of the bards more than 1200 years ago; 
and contains the real traditions which have been garbled 
into the legend before us ; instead of dying, the goddess 
brings to life one of the persons whom she had previously 
devoured. This very curious poem has been translated 
by. Davies and inserted in his elaborate work on the 
■ X^ds, p, 2 13. 
'8«W.Archaiol. Triad. 51. 

E 
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Ceiidivta or her T^ifesemtattTe priest bom jtOiooQn 
spiouous a part* This opuiicm uoairoboxttted'bgF} 
tiie traditioii of her teudeBce^inn oavie; 'finriit ^^^9' 
ifl-the ^ecrel' eavem of initiatioii'^TvliqrafiaUj th$^ 
mystieal rit^ were eektirated $ tund! iflUfiii ^Kf#Wi 
fisimibA' theoonnefoting mediiitm 1«rit9i^'tAel<bep[!i^^ 
hill at Parham dam. Time has converted * the 
c^vern^ i/t^hich undoubtedly existed here at that 
re^juote perio4j into a simple hoUow in the groiipdi 
anid it is only by comparing etyajnojlogy jaiag^ 
tratfititDn with ancient observaneefti that ^wei>oalii 
be fortunate enough to approximate to the reafitj^ ^ 
hi^oric truth. So much for the witch of the jtipthy 
who appears to have been a British female d^j^t^f}^ 
and it is not unworthy of remark that the ^ l^eaA 
of Biard*s Leap is depicted on several anbieht 
British ooins^ which.stiU exist in the cabinet of the 
antic[uary'<^ .1 

' As the British religion included the praefeioe^ot 
i^orcery,^ so the Druids assigned many peciidii^ 

' ^ This equestrian adventure bears some reBemlthmoe 
tb 'v^ell known mythological story of Bellero{]^on «iid 
Pegasus. ., .'. 

.'ym '^d; Gibs. Camd. Plate of British Coina^ and 
04Vitfs Treatise on the same stibject. ^ ( . 

' '»3 The writings of the early Bards abound *witii iit* 
j^tldd^s of this practice. They have but recentfy'fasen 
bi^inttght forth before the public ; but thf^ cl)nstittite!aif 
inTaluable species of evidence, and have wowttKjoniadeoh 
able light on British manners, customs, and' tradilMai 
IMvination was exercised ataong the 'Druidi^i kctn^rdbif; 
to Diodorus ^culus, in a very erod Bwomer ;Hf6ridt 
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advimtftges'to the posi^essioa-of .divining 139^9 ! smA\ 
ci(^^£teetated eomilets/^ which' themselves -^alway?^ 
i««ife kboiit* their pecsons^ and fiold at very high' 
pyi^d tiJ4hepiSnce» and chieftains, as pre3ervativQ9< 
it|iti»iK6 of <diffle«iit7 ieind dknger. Theoi^m Mg(»T> 
liUiMj'Hbr ^i^rpien^a egg^^^' was the distmguymg) 

->ji^ ^-'' • • - - ' ■ - •■! ?L -H 

-' ''•' ^' • ' ' . " ' , . J- •» / •. 

tbfiir custom to immolate a man, thrusting him through 

ifie tody above the diaphragm, and to take theiV pfej-* 
Jdges ftatA hi$ fall, hk pal^tatkm, tiie issuing' of tib9. 
hlfiod^/and the motions of his hodv, pretending t;he,i^Qst{ 
j|^^ - ^xperipaents for it. (See Montf. Ant. vol, ii^, 
P.., .279.. ' '"'•'' "• 

^ The divine economy with respect to the estAblii^hlnenC 
smid |irotection of the Jewish nadon was sa i!ema|rkalttH* 
likab .every ^eat event was contemplated by ,the hetatf^^)^ 
^h philosophical accuracy ; but they always fell into the 
^rrgr of attributing the miracle to the agent or second 
cause instead of the First. Hence we find all the Moltf J 
trous nations superstitiously addicted to the us9 of' divia«; 
iug'Tods^: ^rom a tradition of the woD4er& fpriormfi^ in 
^^J^, and in the wilderness^ by the agency of the mira- 
culous rods of Moses and Aaron ; and also of gems and 
amulets, from a hke tradition of the stones in Aaron's 
favea^plaite, within whieh the Urim and ThunnQim was 
Odmcealed, as a medium of oonnnunication between. Gq4 
and his people. . , -t 

; ^ The angainmn or Druids' egg was said to be pro- 
duced by a knot of serpents* and being prop€{ile4,inl9 
the air, was eaught in the vestment of the pri^sl;, and 
oaptied off with great rapidity to avoid the fury, pf its 
|iarent&« . Thie egg* if genuine^ was said to float, {^ain^t 
tfafliStoeaoi^ The method of its formation waa however 
fabnikiiiB^ or to use the words of Mn Davies (Myth, 
Pctutp* 210..), "waabutso much dust thrown into tl^e 
€fi98 <of the pro£ane muititade." The Druids were the 

b2 
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nfi^]j:^qf i^ J^d, in ^(Jitium, to the crygfajij^ wJucK, 
w^l P<Wa%, W)J?3i W'^ the.prderi*, tw,t ^b^ r»i^, 

I!iruid'/9 . piystal m^^is whit^^ the Band's l)ltfp,.tl^pj 
the Eubate's green, and the npYipea.;iirpr;9,gifi,i^) 
b^ifdi^ pf ymr^ous/mlQurs,. aud sometime t^^ Igi^^W^ 
w^ ^pof;i;ed w atriped with a diffbr^ot tint, ^ , . . , . 
In an excavation made at Quarrington^ a. d. 
1828, all these varieties were found in, great abijii^- . 
d^oce,; and adjoining to them had been depo^jti^r 
at a different period, ancient armour, fibulae, saciri«^^ 
fidal mstmments, an urn, and many human bories^' 
part of which had been consumed by fire, lyi|^ in 
an artificial stratum of ashes and burnt substances, 
carrfuUy {Aaeed on a solid bed of gravel, ^and^ 
covered down about four feet thick with the s^me 
material. The former are all in the possession of 
Dr. Yerburgh,of Sleaford; and the British relics 
consist of every known species of amulet, the glain ' 
neidhr, the anguinum, curiously charged with' 
twisted serpents; crystals of all the favourite 
colQura;^^ the warrior's amulets, one of which is a 
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serpontSf and the eggs were crystals constraoted under 
their wpiAriatendenoe. 

,36 Tklstaniiilet was varionsly shaped. Sometime* like 
a round bead of glass (Owen's Diet. v. Glain) ; at others 
likea eresocDt or glass hoat (Kadeir Taliesin. W. Archaiol;. 
vol. i. p. 37.); now it was deaommated a glass cind^t 
(Preiddeu Annwn. Dav. Dm. Append. No. iii.) ; and now 
a glass house. (Ibid.) In each case it was a powerful 
talwraan of protection. (Hist. Init. p. 175.) > . * 

^7 Camden has correctly described these magical ap- 
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rough oblate spheroid^ and encircled with a most 
eleg£tnt double zigzag in blue enatnel f^ aid severkl 
gfoss and andber beads^ which were worn by dis- 
tito^uished females. All these are perforated for 
thd convenience of suspension from the neck dr' 
from any part of the apparel. ' " ' 

The Druids were extravagantly addicted to' 

augury .^^ On high occasions the entrails of sacri- 

* • 

pehdages. "These Gemmae Anguinae are small glass, 
aiiMilets, commtmly as wide as our finger rings, bat lAndi 
thicker ; of a green Golonr nsuaOy. tli^ogh some of them, 
are blue, and others curiously waved with blue, rQ4> ^d. 
white." (Gibs. Camd. col. 815.) 

«8 Thus Taliesin, speaking of a warrior's amulet says, * 
" Atuyn cant ag amaerwy." ' 

Bemtiful is the circle with its enriched border. (W» Ar^ 
cl^^oL vol. i. p. 28.) .>, . 

^9 It is not extraordinary that we should. find many .of. , 
the superstitious methods of augury and divination prac- 
tised by the Druids still in use amongst the people bf' 
England, while the tradition of the Drake Stoae at Afiwiok < 
remains so little corrupted by the transmission of twet^ty. 
centuries. Me3rrick enumerates some instances of this ; 
amongst the Welch peasantry, and many similar customs 
are preserved in Kesteven by the secret conclave 6f "a' 
farmer's kitchen during the long evenings of De cemb er . 
" Twi> pieces of stick of equal lengths are tied togetiier 
in the middle, and at one end is fastened an apple, and aO ' 
the other a candle. This is then suspended fn»d the 
ceiling, and a person jumps up endeavouring to catd&ther 
apple in his mouth. If not extremely dexterous the' 
apide, from its rotundity, dips from his teeth, and leaving - 
reoeiyed an impetus, turns round, and the candle eomin^ 
ilk its place> bums his face. A person then goes nine- 
times round the outside of the house, and holding a glove 
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fices afforded them every information they could 
deske. They predicted future events from the 
flight of birds ;^ by white horses ;9i by the agita- 
tion of water^ or hydromancy, and by lots^^s The 
latter process was lixe most celebrated^ and amongst 
the trinkets found at Quarrington^ is a cubical 
piece which I do not doubt was one of the inatm- 
ments by which this process was performed*^ 

in his hand exdaims — Here's the glove and where's the 
hand ? He then meets the spirit of his sweetheart, who 
stretches forth her hand to obey his call, and the face he 
sees will certainly be the face of his wife. A girl puts 
salt in a thimble, and then places it in her stockitig vthd 
lays them under her pillow, repeating certain verses, goes 
to sleep, and whoever she dreams of will be her husband. 
Ivy leaves are gathered, those pointed are called males, 
and those rounded are females; these are thrown into the 
fire, and should they jmnp towards each other, then the 
parties who had placed them in the fire, will be beloved 
by, and married to their sweethearts ; but should they 
jump away from one another, then hatred will be the 
portion of the anxious person. Nuts are thrown into the 
fire^ and should they bum bright, then the party will Hve, 
but if black, death will be the inevitable consequence." 

90 Taliesin, Mic. Dinbych. W, Archaiol. vol. i. p. 67. 

91 Borl. Ant. Comw. p. 134. 

02 Taliesin, Kadait Teyra On. W. Archaiol. vol. i. 
p. 65. Myrddin, AvaUenau. Dav. Dm. p. 46& 

93 Sir R. C. Hoare discovered in a tumulus near Stone- 
henge, amidst some ashes and burnt bones, four small 
bone trinkets somewhat like the above, which he sup- 
poses, not improbably, were used for casting lots. They 
were oblong, three-quarters of an inch one way by half 
an inch the other, and about one-eighth of an mch in 
thickness. One side was flat and the other ccmvez, and 
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fVom the above fads^ it does nbt appeai^tbat this 
latter was a place of British* interment^ fiir heieMrths 
no tumnlas ; and a fiineral deposit would int hai^e 
cdnsisted of such an. indiscriimnate nnxture'^f per- 
sonal amulets, ladies^ trinkets, and oliier peoaistr 
appendages to the Dvoidical system ; it rather in- 
dieates that at the dissofaition of the order, when 
persecution forced the Druids and their supporters 
to seek for safety in the wilds of Caledonia, they 
buried these tokens in the earth (for it would have 
been dangerous to travel with such unequivocal 
badges concealed about the person, as an exposure 
would have subjected them to certain destruction), 
by Roman sacrifice and cremation. 

In other parts of the district British antiquities 
have been found. ^^ Among some corpses,'^ says 
Gough, ^^ dug up on Lincohi heath, near Blaiik- 
ney,^ were found several cast-brass rings, flattisfa, 
which some suppose to be the old British money 
mentioned by Cesar.^' And at Linwood in the 
same parish, a golden torques^^ was found, whkh 
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tiiey were each adorned with a separate and distingnish- 
ing device. This great antiqaary ranks them amongst 
the most valuable curiosities which he discovered in all 
his extended and laborioas researches ; and forming a 
step towards the use of language. 

^ From Belin-Kyd, the m^e and female duties of 
Britain. 

9* Camd. vol. ii. p. 376. 

^ The Gaals and Britons, as Strabo writes, wore 
chains of gold about their necks ; fiunduica, the British 
queen, saiti^ Xiphilin, wore a golden chain with a garment 
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tiiie tentot sold to a Jew for less than its intrinsic 
value; an irreparable loss to the British antiqakry.' 
At Sletford, near the Tattershall road, vrajh taken 
up a stone axe,^^ so called, but though perforated 
to admit of a handle, it is too stniill, and the ^AgA' 
too blunt to have been ever used as a hatchet ;' arid ' 
y/bs most Kkely worn as an amulet or ornament, ' 
being composed of a species of maarble or inferibr' 
gem, known by the name of Lapis nephriticus 
Germanorttm,^^ clouded with diSerent ccflours, ^d 
interspersed with small black specks of a metaBfe' 
siibstance. Its surface, though exceedingly smocfth," ' 
appears to be incapable of a very bright poliA,'' 
from an inherent oiliness which it possesses.**^ ' ' 
T^ie inference which may be drawn from the 
above series of facts and arguments is undeniabl^l* 
This part of Kesteven was the chosen residence of 



of many colours. (Gibs. Camd. xvii.) The above tor^ue^ . 
was doubtless worn by a British chieftain or prince. 

07 This is also in the possession of Dr. Yerburgh. A 
similar one was taken up in Wales, at the beginning of 
the preirent century from a Kistvaen, called Castelif' 
Hafod. 

58 This is a stone found in several parts of Germany, 
and it abounds in South America, which the Indians work 
into various forms, as those of little pillars, fish, heads 
and beaks of birds, always perforated* 

^ Boot, in his book, de Gemmis, gives a description of 
this ston^, agreeing with the appearance of that of which 
this little instrument is composed. Plerumque ex viridi, 
albo, cseruleo et nigro colore mixtio est — semperenim 
superficies pinguis quari oleo inuncta epet videtor. 
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a 4i^Pt .tribe of; ,tbe .a]i>originQ$, n;^; . ;^ri,t3i^\, ; I,^ is , 

ii^fi^^,q^ .^people WQ obWjer^ted Ijy.tl^fi.ate^t, 
op^T4i9^i qf ,the. plaugb. 5 hut; I h^yei ^d4uc^4, Rvifn t 
fip^^t !e,Yi4?i?pe Ip ptpv^ tl^eir. ,oc<?wpawy, of tbj?.. 
difficifit.; ,wd. in. J^o. part oJT l4WoUis^e,.tb^t,J,, 
h^Yft foammedr is it bettex ^ti^sted tlwi ■ W ihw, 
vqy.9p9t, , .'..'••■• .M.I,; 

, Ttu*,. lipy d^ar Sir, have I givea yoi^^ bri^f.iie-: » 
scriptio^ of the monuments of our fore&tberf^^ the. ; 
ocpupiers of this soil two thousand years ago« I . 
mfQT ;ppt have been fortunate enough to h^yr^i 
added to your stock of knowledge on this intere^^ . 
ing. 9ulgect ; and it is possible that you may ha^e 
tak^n a view of some points in the illuatrationA. 
\if^ch differs from my own; but still I hope you. 
wiU do me the justice to admit that my conclusions 
are not entirely destitute of probability, or assumed 
on £dse or inconsiderate grounds. If I am allowed 
even this negative merit, I shall not regret the 
labour with which my researches have been at- 
tended ; and shall consider myself amply remwie- 
rated if the generality of my readers are of opinion 
that I have not been uselessly employed. 
Believe me to be. 
My dear Sir, 

Very faithfully Yours, 

GEO. OLIVER, D.Dt 

ScopwiCK Vicarage, 
January I, 1847* 
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WORKS ON FREEMASONRYy 

BY THE REV. GEO. OLIVER, D. D., 

Fast D.G.M. of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, U.S., late D.P.G.M. for 

lincolnshire, &c., &c. 

PUBLISHED BY BROTHER RICHARD SPENCER, 
314, High Holbobn, London, 

AND SOLD BY C. W. OLIVER, UPPINGHAM. 
In Demy l2mo.. Price Four Shillings, 

AN ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES, 

FORMERLY SITUATED ON THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE 

RIVER WITHAM; 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF CERTAIN PAPERS READ BEFORE 

THE LINCOLN TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

IN THE YEAR 1842. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 

OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

From the Literary Gazette, 
** Situated in one of the richest districts in England, and 
early among the localities most enriched hy commerce ; the re- 
mains of these wealthy and powerful Monastic Institutions offer 
a fine field to reward the investigations of the archaeologist. Yet 
strange to say, Lincolnshire has heen as much, or more, neg- 
lected hy antiquaries than any other county in the kingdom ; 
and we are the more indebted to Dr. Oliver for directing his 

researches into this interesting and prolific quarter We 

proceed to consider a little the author's own valuable exertions, 

though contained in a small volume I am, says the 

author, and we rejoice to hear it, preparing an essay on the 
monumental remains of the Britons southward of the city of 
Lincoln, with some coxyectures on the use and references of 
the Drake Stone at Anwick, which will be shortly published." 

From the Athetueum, 

'* This is a pleasant little volume — chiefly devoted to records 
of Bardney, Tupholm, and Kirkstead Abbeys, and the Priory of 
Cistercian, Nuns at Stixwold ; and it forms a welcome contribu- 
tion towards the history of a neglected, but important county — 




lJHko\mimsa ^nM Urn te -mMq^m^ te ant^i«db4^ Mfani|,a 

ing<<fat Cittfe vdDiiii»^M^st«BifiI^I«Q*oa^A:fe9otI»/B9^^ 
ymd'^tSb^ Hit ^lunanvrtnKcar/QC «lielf 8actqni^,v4.tJbwB«nieipa 

I<^hif0flMrCs) "{Eiid^MiFOii^naiidodi feattm^init Mcbi|tntpi:)fr&iau 
eA«f^ilMn]^B»tiaJQ(5Cdo<diUliw4i^li^:B»a8i)^«^^ JttcfaAfapt 

t94#^itihiftltf[iMlft^e«bk Bo«lon>tii|tf iiJhioolii^ote Aie^lftMfeiiiAai 

are few shires t^^«m^¥^9t^. wJ«^^|^^^^^ It is not 

,fM§pI V^ awakei^ for 'it: S Apre c:eHeSl ^fiffiHSS?""^" 

Xi9foo<^ i^^^'>'ftFMIl'#^'l?V«eilici«M^><^«rtfef^ to i&o'CT 

-'''«, SMiy dni-Vevferena'airtliir mtftt Rai^-l6e^lfote^«5%rffitf* 
SV ftttW'itftterwiSft cotfld "tlfe'rr^bltttfe t^f''8bb^^iW«ccife«* 
ttit%^fqt*^it)aiidnigTOch words ife- tlie Hl%«6rf iiSAd^lMPrf 
i^'Of Ite TJ[Jli^ir ana Miittfet ftf BeVellfejr -^t^^^^itolfc?;^ 
i^^iaidfbtfter places ; andlifet^ he giVes-Us A'liityitVaXAliHi^ 
,„fTOi4y^ a Mierrfes of jw^jtt i«ad 'befort 't*^e :Lii>6Wfi4'^^>di* 
tfhteJ^. Society a few years Isince, and 'now coUecUed'Idtb diitfT 
volume, '^ft "ftn'ff thcr^m a concise history of the brlglii; -Be^lgtfJ 
and downfal oOlonachlsm., which, genficalljr ^eaJdng, was 
hardly used by the bluff Horry; not that the Monks were unde- 

iseitet^ i^vflh; a «ev«Flty'«o6^Utti»l»ibp«r^ tiHlhcjiistide. 'ime 
•tatidB^14ii&'€bi^fiiFdyeti'4dtfafis "A^^ -afiij^lcMatti^^dieici^^t^, 
and are w<^lg^y,frf.1i^«i§.,A«Jg?^8tpi^ age of l^ljer^wfix No point 
escapes our a^nior s attention — the sLrrangement'of tne whole is 
p^llc^^ l^'^^Wive «f ' LlAboli^sMr6 the work l^Ak»ilai$^S& 
impulsive character^HBtBrrtic ltotiqii«»ian%.kjdeeply interesting." 

" ^^r. Ott«Bpv1te!5^3^aiW<# ^^f f r anFiie>mi^(W/g who has 
done much towards the lu,usj;^atio^of |jmcolnshire, which at 
present needs attention ^in« Ukisfi^^spiieiii has just published an 

9^bo J 0/lJ v<,' :,.^ <*« ^mf /" ^<a^«»?f- t,o .. -. ! ■.- J tmciO 
^* In our Review cpkimns ^ijl Qe foT^jjd .a notice of tpp Jate 
interesting book of Dr. Olivkr '^ttrf*th6 M<feft8feyifes ESflr'drtlt? 
Sngniiiiith^HutA^iilttiiaveitakteif (ttaq Ubdofe}iA>fuoatiB6tAa^ifin 
fidfc ft^JJ^BlzivteytaiUjiJBlrilitSl jlnuwa'tkenAttfavft«hM<y|attf 



isJnttadttptobrallMtlwarMtar on afl Mttntfy m alHi n ^fce 
artide centaitn so vcaotlj o«r opiniOBof Che pmsMrailliy offofit 
of the I^eiurned Doctor, and alao of the menti of tliebookt thiMt 
aofthing^ we coeld lay woald be merely a re«eobo of Uie Aihe* i 
n^nim, aaft by extractiiig it we give an opporfeniutgr of ibewing 
oar readen fbat Dr. OUtot if held in high etteem at an Author 
aad Antiqmry by the first of the London LKeracy Critios. We* 
tnttfiAat Uaeffartato collect a General History of the Antiquitiee 
oftiatdlyttidoaanty will find oo-operatora. WebegtoreoonK 
mtad the woik n&ost cordially to onr naden^ and. refer them to 
the pt^Btf^fiM? an eaqratition c^Dr. OUver'a views on the subject" 

fVt>m the Nottlnffkiamkire OnarditM, 

'*Tbi8 volume, which I9 neither large nor expensive, contains 
much valuable information, written in a pleasing and interesting 
manner, displaying the most profound learning, Snd the most 
unwearying research on- the part of the Author. Dr. Oliver, 
Vicar of Scopwicl^ was a member of a Topographical Society 
thpit existed some time since in Lincoln, but which is now ex- 
tinct ; and being induced to turn his attention to the religious 
houses that formerly existed in that county, he reduced his 
observations to writing, and read them to the Topographical 
Society in the shape of a number of Essays. These Essays, with 
an elaborate Premce, an extended Appendix, and an amaxing 
number of learned Notes, form one of the most useful and 
interesting works that has been issued for many years." 



Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 2/., Masonic gUt doth boards* 
wHh afinePortraitof the Author, abeautiful allegorical Frontis« 
^ piece, by Bro. J. Harris, and numerous other Engravings* 

Metpee^Hy Dedicated (withpermiuionj to 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ZETLAND, &c. &c 

M.W. Grand Mastxa. 

THE HISTORICAL LANDMARKS, AND OTHER 

EVIDENCES OF FREEMASONRY, 

EXPLAINED ; 

In a Series of Practical Lectures, with copious Notes. 
Arranged on the system which has been enjoined by the 
Grand Lodge of England, as it was settled by the Lodge 
of Reconciliation, at the union in 1813. 

%* A limited number printed on lajiob pamb, aarranging 
With «i*B(9at Svo.cditifmof *'Tfae Histttry of Initwtioni" and 
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Work$ <M» JPr&emoBmryi b^ Dn Oliver ^ 

** The. AntiquHifli of FlPeftmasoiuy," with Proof layprM^Qiw of 
the SngrftviogB on India Paper, price ^. 68. 

A most tpUndU Lndge Praemi. 

N.B.-— Fbr the convenience of the Brethren, this Work may he 
had in 12 Pftrts, at Ss. each, except Parts 5 and 12, which are 
4s. each, the latter containing a fine Portrait of the Author. 

This work is kept hy the Publisher in a variety of Macule 
JBi^din^. 
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Pemy Svo.^ price 6d, 
ORNAMENTS, FURNITURE, AND JEWELS;' 

1. . • . A SKRMON* 

Freaehed at Boston, before the Provincial Grand Lodge 

^ bf Lincolnshire, on the 15th September, 1841. 

r. " The auligect chosen by the reverend preacher ia not new<^*>ijt 
baa often in Xiodge been adverted to by himself with great effect j 
atiUt in whatever foils from him, there is, notwithstanding the 
9ep«tiJ^n of an engrossing subject, a charm of novelty in jits fie* 
^lotiiing. In the present case this is felt, for perhaps, on nq 
occasion was the attention more closely riveted-*tbe mind mor^e 
Acfiply impressed. His parting words were affecting."-^jFV«0-> 
mannh Quarterly Beviiw. 



In U^o., price 7s. 6d. Masonic gilt cloth ; 9s. 6d. half-boui^d^^ 
^^ l^s,6d. wl^ole bound blue calf, gilt Masonic tooling^ 

THE SPIRIT OF MASONRY, 

J. BT BBQTHBB W. HUXCHINBON, F.8.A. 

A New Edition, with copious Notes, Critical and Eatplai 
/'natary, by the Rbv. Georob Olivsr, D.D., Aiithot" ' 
.:'.,, .. . . of "The History of Initiation,'* &c. . 

^ This new edition is Dedicated to the Grand Lodges of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and to the Craft in general, 
and originally sanctioned by Lord Petre, G.M., and the 
CMM Lod^e m 1766. ' 

OpiBioas of tke Press* 

*' ll^e.^reemasons wiH exclaim Iq Trinmphje I on t]pe^ appear- 
ance of a new edition of Hutchinson, dressed up and garnished 
hy our friend Dr. Oilmen It must, indeed, be a source of grati- 
fiOBliQRlQ ttie iBrelhABn^lhii^ such ameans of in^nna^^^f;k^e 



PkbUihed by Bro. R. Spencdtf^* 
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^bji^btDf M^cf&ry had been placed wltliiii tlMif r^oli. The 
book contains illustraitions on the obief points of Lodg6 tMsbeii^ 
We find lectures on the'nsture of the tiodge led its fomitnre ; 
on ^heappaTielftiid. je^ivelfl pf M«gsoia3:; on the T^xQ^ of J^rii- 
mlem ; on the M^ter Mason's Order ; on secrecy,, charity, aff4 
the Qcwtipatiottof Masoios, &c. What can the fraternity vfiifi 
i^vurther/^ . And yet, lest there should he a^y point left uniljouched, 
the Editor 6as prefixed a copious Introductory Dissertation of 
the state of Freemasonry in the eighteenth century. This part'of 
the work contains much information ; and we have been struck 
with some of its chief points. We recoomiend the perusal of the 
wo^ tQ lUl «f ho wish to become ae^painted^^tih 1^^n9«j|r9i- 
ciples of Masonry." — Lincoln Standard. 

" We are rejoiced to see Freemasonry become the subject of 
ao&ciijdfic inqviry and research. ' The Spirit .06 ]|(aw^^ h^ 
gone th]]aHgh several editions, but the present oae jga iUu^trated 
with so much new matter in the form of Notes as to invest it 
^^h' a n^w and interesting character ; and the Brethren«^ven 
those who possess any of the former editionfih-^wtll find wmttoH 
vllhdLble information in those appendages, and is tibe IntrOa 
dnctory Dissertation, as may well induce them to bOMiM 
purchasers of fiie present edition ; in which, as the Editor (Vttly 
^ says, ^ they will discover a mine of informatioii wtaidt wiU meAok 

tbeif minds with a knowledge of the greait and Taloable tfntfeil 
furnished by the science and philosophy of the Ordei%^'AM« 
Lincoln Chronicle. 

/' The pure spirit of Hutchinson would have rejoiced in the 
probability that, in a future age, his works should be immoral 
talized in the annals of Masonry by the powerfdf'peir of its 
historian, Dr. Oliver." 

** We could almost wish that every Masonic work was out of 
print, provided they could, like the one beftife us, pass through 
Dr. Oliver's alembic, and become thereby fresh, as.firqoii ' pMU^r^ 
new/ As a Masonic work, Hutchinson and Oliver, unitej^^re 
beyond the reviewer's power — all is thought and bright ima- 
ginings. Let the aged Mason read and ponder; let the tyro 
drink deep of the precious waters that sparkle with^ha lafij^ of 
l^e," — Freemason's Q^arterl|/ Review. ^ 

^ In demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; royal 8vo. 16s., handsomely boumd ioi^to 

cloth, and decorated with gilt Masonic Tooling, 
a New and Revised Bditioti of 

THE HISTORY OF INITIATION^ 

.' . .JN TWXLYB LBCTURB8; 

C<!>tnpriaiBg a detailed Aoeauft of the Rites and Oeteutd^i 
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Workrm'^inutslkff, ^^ i>^, "Oliver, 

iiesrCo^li&ea'aiia'imdplln^,^ 'tj^'^^6t and 

ilS4y9t?ripu8 Inf tijtatioiis of t^ie Ancient World. 

i be had lhi'» Imndfome Mu« €»]^ l>vi;iaing> ^Ani^ jbhe Ma^iiic X^- 
^ iiig!fiilIi8iIt,fNrlcel5i. 6d. svialli ^^248^ )arg/e pajpei^^tih^^^^r 

Teaflmovti^b of tbefiKlilte Press t ; ' ''^ 

''^TfafetkanieddoctWj ia t^e above worlt;, l\as inve^tig^tect ^j&e 
bflspenthyons: and idcdatroiu sy«teco9| notimuH and ob^e^c^be^s, 
fpteal attd ocoolt; itf aneient In4ia» Perfia and.Greece;, of >5e 
iiOdts, Gotham tnd. Mexicans; in l^d cour^ie of wbicli bis inquiry 
have |ieii^£sted Into the abstonue contents of many learned worl^, 
seldom explored, we fear, in these degenerate days of superficial 
tea^dTn^, whence he has extracted curiotts fucUt to eleoidiite the 
f Tiews developed in these Lectures."— il¥iH**. . • n^ 

^ . " The author has iiimisbed a key by which the study of i^s 
.iwbjecst may be successfully prosecuted.*'— Likcolv Stand akd. 

*' 'We ixtk eonfldently tecommend this int^esting boo^i; t^fdl 

^ iMMfis whb May have a taste for such investigetionSviaswu^d 

l;h«it Um 6oetents will afibrd them a treat of no oommoa wd^" 

^^ " " The Yfork is learned, curious, and ingenious/'— G%nfife»iWil'* 
Hogazine, '-' 

.^ " This is a new edition of a previous work that has been 

^already received with the highest gratification by the Oi^der ; it 
^ )ia9 undergone much careful revision, and (;oQtams valufiMe-ftAd 

important additions. The expected revelatious of thoser truths 
^ with which the author has stored his gifted ttiind have bees Wky 

'realized. As a literary composition the present voluiAe'»is 

polished and elegant ; as a Masonic illustration, it Is p4alit ^t 
. vigorous. We observe, with much admiration, the vast ndiilTCr 
/of )earne/l authorities which have been consulted, not m<^^yhs 
^j^rdvipg the great extent of the author's research, but- an omh- 

'^risin^ the value of a course of study which thc»*eby tusi^ the 
f Masonic reader a vast deal of trouble— enables hfm, #ith"ktes 
' difficiilty, to comprehend those mysteries which uni^ ittertdlty 

to sciences-deduces the origin of Freemasonry'**-d6adttfclS''^the 
'jeiftndiiattebtiittMgh every system o€philoBophy-<r«9l)laimen'ors 

^•^'^{ttid-lc^inM ne OpporttmHy for tbe 8ce|itiootQtetiiat'ti9^^3^^#^e 
^4^ vdeatkm. < It is a work good for adl mea^ and a textrboolE' ^r 
'Maib^ Lodges.'*^l¥eMMMfi'r Qifor/. JZMTi ... . u 

'':*^ 1^0' Hasonic Brother should be wiihd'dt' thii bol)k'^^ffis 
' Iftirary.**— LiKcbiK Gazkwk. "' "' ' " - ^"* '"^'^•'' 



of Masonrrthe present v^ilailm'ifc ^ftg wtiBhUWWHtt iBPMnKtr 

^Sf MtflfaHdtiItt vat <ii'^r'dieMt§d'^«Iiiig'tM<tbei8«niBdlUtiject 

tfte n^^MebM oTtHeiiatttfmi'bf iM,' fttm' (faw BnrilUnaqaBd 
^daatis'ti^'tlie'Dt-utdB and ^SOtsen i<iaMvasai<ka^^^^. 
"Va^^'U'iti'^sif aai graceftil »y)e"pwi«lin^»Sadt„nbQh 
: 'Avti iti ctniteB(« an adUiticneil aktlfta'ln-the^peraa^)^M6)Mu' 

■ijl.'WSaiBBeT.,33n-CTivwiBaF«eiowiao£fl3'Ut?>»Map"^^^ 
Mast in the Craat ; ouuiikring puis or prnnujye Ml»P?|TjyJ^¥M 

jiQBr^fualy^ .derived from above.' In his eyes the mystenes of 
,Egypf^^n3 classifal antlqnity, tog«her 'with ffie'religions of 

'Persia and Hiadostan, as well a« tDe irryliterreg' of HM'CelMii''<le 

J'Drtaidsv^heOoths, aad'Oie differant AnoiiMa wtMoseWen all 

''%nrH«bM<tmMinasanry — pnrsin their foUDUuB,'<>ut wnwflted 

"-itttM <«tf (MMl 'TbetriqecC oIliBlMiokiBtodMcdibetlWm^- 
inoDiea of iniciatioD into all thege brotherheednftfi^Kqifutao^Lxo 

s'lMdoMi^tir philQlopby or tenets, Jn the p^rsiiif of this,.<i^ect 
be brings together a vast number of par^Cul^ ttala a iiut 
niifober of toaicei"^ Spectator. jM'-t>™k 

jr /'(othia volume we have tlio sal 

h«flwmial9a » detailed account of th« 

riHniea.BQd ditoipline, of all the secret 

yff£|tlke«ii(»ent world. , Xhe worl^ is 

ijatriritba acraogeoieiii hoLog in a 

j'itriiSiWjifln^hlyajMlruBe,'! have.'ol 

T'lDfijQIiC^, ' advanced with much ca^ 

kXi mV^UfXi >Dy .single fact wi tbout i 

-[■Sfie woy,«fld,| that. the .voluLue diapla 

■jiWS©fl»!'9ire«i*rch i tbut the oiaterii 

rJt|i^E«^of,tbe.lectures unifonul;^r 

ySW*we"^nri XhftW.who take, an, ml 

^ii'-TliSfi^oi'kMfoM »,profeMe«.to oontsii»j*enW»»im«6»l[ 
''ffiraw ItWl fcW w w IftitiaftiBBMidi Jf rstcmea. t. )t wi^r.WBmpoi- 
^'ttl^'fof'M t*i«ttcmpt!«>-:iiillow the autiwn Fhnw^tb« d^ 
accaiDulation of antajiiarianJBViiknsa .wbich 'h^iibssjMltetSid 

it to tfo QupoiM ioq^r'iji^^^^t 



Work»im]^ednasohnfi by Dt. Oliver, 

i&^n '^trhich it tfebtt. Whetlier Dr. Oliver lias suoceeddd In 
establishing the antiquity Mid purity of the rites of Masonry, we 
cannot underta):^ Ic^fileferlnhie, l)ut^>me cannot avoid being im- 
pressed with the. importance of the fact, th^t the ipysteries of 
idolttlry bear a striking similarity to each. othet«-4Ua«' they ali 
exhibit ttmces of the belief in the triple godhead^-K)! the creation 
a^d the U^ of man— and of the promise of a JSIedia^i;}.' who 
4h,Qu}aa9;piate nn by the shedding of His blood."— r'S'u;^^ Tin^^ 

" A learned essay on the Antiquities of Freemasonry^ "vvliiioll 
t^^aHl^TT J^elieves to be immediately descended ^qDR,.^hie,^ys- 
tj^i^ of ancient oations."**-^M«»<e«i7i. ; , i . ,.^ 
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I I>emy 8vx>, price Is. 6d. 

BRIEP HISTORY OF THE WITHAM LODGE. 

' No. 374, 

^. Holden in the City of Lincoln ; 

With a description of the Ceremonial used at the levdling 

of the Foundation Stone of a New Masonic Hall, and 

the Sermon preached on the ocdision, 

15th April, 1841. 

*' It would be well for many Lodges if the honourable ex- 
ample of our Rev. Brother were more generally adopted. It is 
by many considered that the transactions of Masonic meetings 
>^< not bear the light ; this most absurd notion is dangrerooA ai 
onc^ to the peace and good order of the members, whose general, 
conduct and their affairs should always be so conducted as to' 
court the more^ critical examination of the profane world. In this 
cAsethe MimttiBooJt of the Lodge has been examined, and many^ 
interesting! da^ are given. But the great object of the history, 
is, to comprise within its limits the founding of a Masonic Hail^ 
which took place on the 15th April, 1841, under the happiest 
atispices, and ou which occasion a sermon was preached by the 
lUv. Dr. Oliver, D.P.G.M. of the province. The discourse is 
replete with the soundest moral truth, and incontrovertibly oom» 
bloes the holy beauties of Christianity with JFVeemasonry.. » . . . . - 
After the banquet, the several addresses embraced all that moral 
eloquence, combined with true social feeling, could possibly 
effect. The speech of the Rev. Doctor was especially brilliant ; 
and that of Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, Bart., w^as remarkable for its 
eloquence. This * Brief History' we recommend for general 
perusal, and hope to find many similar emanations from the 
Craft." — Freemason** Q^arterfy Itevieto. 
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XMkf 8vo. 9s. doth ; ISs* (d. m bhw cajf hifkUog^ i^fth gUib 

'' Masonic TooUng^ ' •' 

SIGNS AND SYMBOLS, 

I]lu8tFate4 and JSxplained in a course of Twelve liectures 
• on iFreeiiiasonry ; a New Edition enlarged. 

'* This Jjook is well written, and merits a place in every gen- 
tleftnan'sUbrary, whether he be a Brother or not." — Genfleman^s 

" ^"We'hope ^oingh has been said to induce every Brothef who 
would be really a Mason, to purchase the volume ; and w^ cah 'ih 
fraternal sincerity assure him that his acquisition will be a jewel 
beyond price. To our learned Brother, the Rev. Dr. Oliver, we 
unaffectedly offer the homage of gratefiil and sincere respect for 
the^bpprs be has undertaken — ^forthe perseverance he ba&shown 
— fbr the spirit of intelligence, good will, and true piety, T^fhich, 
while they shed a lustre around his ' Signs and Symbols,' teach 
the heart of the Mason to love, and the soul to praise and to 
magnify Him who liveth in the heavens." — Freemason's Quart. 



Demy 12mo. price 48. bound in cloih, 

THE HISTORY OP FREEMASONRY, 
From 1829 to 1841. 

A New Edition (15th) of " Preston's IlLostrations o^ 
Masonry/' (being an exact reprint of the 14th edition, 
printed in 1 829, and edited by the Rev. Dr. Oliver) liaving 
appeared last year without any continuation to the His- 
torical part of that volume, the present Work is .now 
published to supply that deficiency, and the Publisher 
anticipates the design will be peculiarly acceptable to the 
Craft, as it embraces a period of more than common 
interest ; a period of stirring energy, which has produced i 
imndents and transactions in every quarter of the^globe^ 
that have placed Freemasoniy before the public in a new 
and imposing form. 

The following is extracted /rom the learned Doctor*^ Preface .*-r 
'' In the execution of this little Work, the Author professes .ft. 
strict Independence of principle, and impartiality of action* 

I "Historical truth disclaims prejudice and partisanship ^ and. 
whatever opinions the Author may entertain as an individiial 



Works on Freemasonry y by Bro. R. Spencer^ 

Mason, he has endeavoured to preserve the strictest neutrality 
as an Annalist. How far he may have been successful will de- 
pend on the opinion of his readers. He has adhered most faith- 
fully to that law of the Grand Lodge which prohibits the printing 
of any private transactions that require to be withheld from the 
public eye ; and has inserted no matter but what he has found 
in the printed Quarterly Communications of the Grand Lodge, 
or other sources equally available for the purposes of discussion 
and remark. 

*' With this avowal, the work is committed to the judgment 
of the Craft ; and, it is hoped, will be found not altogether un- 
interesting, as a detail of Masonry in its most palmy and pros- 
perous state." 

*^* As the above History forms a ContiDuation of the 
15th Edition of PRESTON'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
MASONRY, edited by Dr. Oliver, they may be had 
bound together, price 13s. in cloth; 16s. half-calf gilt ; 
or ISs. in handsome blue calf binding, with gilt Masonic 
Tooling. 

Testimonials of the Public Press. 

*' A narrative of the most important matters connected with the Craft, 
from the year 1829 to the present day." — Athknjbuh. 

'* This is a work from the pen of the learned author of ' The History of 
InitiatioQ,' and other able productions connected with Masoory. It con- 
tains much interesting: information connected with the proceedings of the 
Brethren all over the world, having especial reference to the progress of 
Masonic Institutions in this country. The worlc will be very acceptable to 
every member of this ancient body.*' — Bbistol Standard. 

** A worli highly interesting, containing accurate information of all tiie 
remarkable occurrences and events during the period to which it refers ; 
and therefore must become a valuable record, highly acceptable to the 
Order, (emanating, as it does, frx)m an author of so high and establiahed 
reputation as the Rev. Brother, whose literary productions have extended* 
like the Order to which it refers, all over the surface of the nniverse.''^- 
LiNCOLN Standard. 

** The work is well written, and Dr. Oliver has drawn an exceedingly 
good comparison between Masonry on its revival in England a century 
and a quarter ago, and Masonry in the present day.*'— Frbcmasons' 

MONTBLT MAOAZINB. 



Demy 8vo. price lOs. 6d. in handsome cloth boards, or 158. 6d« 
in blue calf binding, with gilt Masonic Tooling, 

The Theocratic Philosophy of Freemasonry^ 

In Twelve Lectures, 
On its Speculative, Operative, and Spurious Branches. 



C. W. Oliver, Printer, Upptngbam. 



